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A Delightful 
New Book 


Geographical Reader—Asia 


By Frank G. Carpenter. Cloth. Colored 

maps. Numerous illustrations - . $.60 
“A Trip Through Asia with the Children ” would 
be an appropriate title for this charming book, It is 
adapted for supplementary reading in fourth and fifth 
reader grades. The author gives his personal observa- 
tions not only on geographical features of the country, 
but also on characteristics of the Asiatic peoples as 
they are found in their homes, on their farms and in 
their factories. He also describes their civilization, 
government and educational systems ; notes changes 
that are taking place, and indicates the influenee that 
these changes are likely to exert in the future. 
Nany of the illustrations, which are numerous and 
beautiful, are made from photographs taken by the 
author and are therefore accurate, reliable representa- 
tions of the scenes and characters which they depict. 


Sent prepaid on receipt of price. Correspondence with 
reference to examination and introduction cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
Washington Square, New York City. 


Alsoat CincrinnaTI, CHICAGO, BOsTON, ATLANTA, and PORTLAND, ORE. 


PATRIOTIC 
BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 


$1.00 Postpaid. 


John Fiske’s “Civil Government in the 
United States.” 


“ The practical application of the whole to the duties of good citizen- 





ship - « Make it an ideal text-book for our Public Schools.” 


Wa. DEW. Hype, Pres. of Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 


$1.00 Postpaid. 


John Fiske’s ‘‘ History of the United States 
for Schools.” 


“ It is a grand means for preparing youths for citizenship.” 
E. F. KisTLer, Atchison, Kan. 


$1.00 Postpaid, 


Col. T. A. Dodge’s “Bird’s-Eye View of 
Our Civil War.’’ 


A new and revised popular edition. Never before issued at a less list 
rice than $3.00. “ Perhaps the only single-volnme history of the War 
or the Union which can be relied on as an accurate, clear, and impartial 

narrative of that tremendous struggle.” An excellent book for school use. 





Paper, 30 cents, postpaid; Boards, go cents, postpaid. 


The Riverside Song Book. 


“ Well calculated to train the minds of the young ifito a spirit of love 
for one’s country.” 
MILEs J. CorsE, Prin. of School No. 2, Paterson, N. J. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & COMPANY, 


4 PaRK STREET, Boston, 11 East 17TH STREET, New York. 
158 ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO. 
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-Kellogg’s Teachers’ Libraries. 





This book is the result of twelve years research by Dr. 


Vol. 


Vol. I—PARKER’S TALKS ON PEDAGOGY; OR, 
THEORY OF CONCENTRATION. 


There is no pedagogical book of the present time that exceeds in impcrtarce and value this great work of 
Col. Parker. Every professional teacher should have a library of professional bocks and this great work should 
have a place init. Price, $1.50; to teachers, $1.20; postage, 12 cents. 


Vol. Il.—SEELEY’S COMMON SCHOOL SYSTEM OF 
GERMANY AND ITS LESSONS TO AMERICA. 


By Dr. Levi SEELEY. The first complete work in the German school system in the English language. 


Seeley, four of them spent in Germany. It is of extraor- 


dinary value to American teachers. _ Price, $1.50; to teachers, $1.20; postage, 10 cents. 


Il1l—PARKER’S TALKS ON TEACHING. 


A new edition of this ever-valuable educational classic from entirely new plates with topic headings for the 
teacher and sketch of Col. Parker’s life. Price reduced to $1.00; to teachers, 80 cents, postage, ro cents, 


Vol. IV. dn Preparation», BANCROFT’S SCHOOL GYMNASTICS. 


Covers 8 sch2ol years. Miss BANCROFT is Director of Physical Training in the Brooklyn Public School 
and the book gives the Brooklyn system. In many respects the book will be the most valuable one on this 
subject ever issued. Price, $1.;0—Advance orders, $1. 


payable on publication. 
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E.L KELLOGG & CO , Educational Publishers, 61 E. Ninth Street, NEW YORK. 
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Save Books 7 xo hea 
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SMALL QUTLAY—BIG RETURNS 


in extra life and neatness of books. 


700 FREE TEXT-BOOK SCHOOL BOARDS 


Constantly using 


HOLDEN SYSTEM ror PRESERVING BOOKS 


Consisting of Holden’s Adjustable Book Covers, 
and Holden’s Self-Binders and Transparent Paper. 


RECENTLY ADOPTED BY N. Y. CITY FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., Springfield, Mass. 


P. O, BOX 643-B4, 
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GET THE BEST TRANSLATIONS. 
HAMILTON, LOCKE, AND CLARK’S « INTERLINEAR CLASSICS.” 


Formerly published by Charles De Silver and So 
ns Pty pas from type set plates on good paper. 12mo, substantiai half leather binding. Price reduced 
stpaid 


POCKET LITERAL TRANSLATIONS OF THE CLASSICS. 


The best translations, convenient In form, exceptionally handy for the pocket, printed from clear type a 
b per, attractively and durably bound in cloth. Price, postpaid 50 cents each. Send for catalogue and 
rs ofthe McKay publications. Ask your bookseller. 


DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market Street Philadelphia, Pa. 





The Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCurpy, PRESIDENT 


Assets Over $234,000,000 





The Largest Life Insurance 


Company tn the 
World. 


Total Payments to Policy-Holders 
Exceed $437,000,000. 


For further information apply to the nearest agent 
or to the Head Office of the Company, 


Nassau, Cedar and Liberty Sts., N. Y. City. 


Herbert ) 





You can get Education, Data 
= Ethics, Progress, Its 

Law and Course, Philos- 
Spencer ophy of ‘Style andthe works 
of the great scientific writers 
at 15 cents. Each in the Humboldt 
Library of Science, 64 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Catalogues free. 





IF YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


or books of any description—School Books, Standard 
Books, Novels, etc., send to 


William R, Jenkins, 


Publisher and Importer, 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New York, 


Catalogue on application. Imrportations promptly made 





J. M. OLCOTT, HEADQUARTERS FOR 
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DO YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR 


EducationalF oundations 
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This is a monthly text-book for 
teachers who desire professional 
advancement. 


Our Times 


80 cents a Year. 





The ideal paper of current events 
carefully edited for the school- 
room. Clubs of two or more 2§¢. 
each, 


Its circulation bas doubled dur- 
ing the last vear. 


E. L, KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 
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~ TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


ESTABLISHED IN 1884, 101 THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 
POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. - - CHICACO. - - 


Becks Teachers who are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions 
Eastern BRANCH: 494 ASHLAND Ave., Burrato, N. Y. 





FOR THE BEST SERVICE REGISTER WITH 


Jeachers’ Co-operative Association of NE. °° "“tosrox. 


F, B. SPAULDING, Prop. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. *°**"Propristos, 


100-page Agency Manual sent free to any address. 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 355 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IU. 107 Keith & Perry B’ld’g, Kansas City,Mo. 
0 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. % King St., West, Toronto, Can. 730 Cooper B’ld’g, Denver, Colo. 
1242 12th Street, Washington, D.C. 414 Century B’ld’g, Minneapolis, Minn. 525 Stimson Blk., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Our record 2450 places filled. Our manual free, 





AMERICAN AND FOREICN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistamts, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schoolsto parents, Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
22 Unten Scuare. New Vor® 


ehermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency. 
Oldest and best known in U. S, 
Established 1855. 
$3 EAsT 14TH Srrest, N. Y. 


To correspond with teachers 

E available for positions in the 

South and West at $300 to 

$4000. Have filled vacancies in 15 States. 

Address, with stamp, H. N. Robertson, M'g'r 

oe Educational Bureau, Memphis, 
‘enn. 














EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Telephone, Boston 775-2. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of ali Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists 
Teachers in Obtaining Positions. Send /for circulars. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


We have over four thousand vacancies for teachers each season—several times as many vacancies 
as members. We must have more members. Several plans: two plans give free registration; one 
plan GUARANTEES a satisfactory position for the coming Fall. Ten cents, silver or stamps, (the 
regular price is 25 cts.), pays for a 100-page book, explaining the different plans, and containing<a 
complete $500.00 Prize Story, a true and charming love story of College days. No charge to em- 
ployers for recommending teachers. Address 


REV. DR. 0. M. SUTTON, A.M., Pres’t and Manager, Southern Teachers’ Bureau, Louisville, Ky 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Does business in every state. 18th Year. Favorably known to Superintendents and School Boardsevery- 
where, Our excellent facilities enabled nearly all our applicants to secure positions last year. If you desire 
advancement, send for circulars, Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, (Dept. 7), Allentown, Pa. 


PECIALISTS with good general’ education wanted for department work in 
High Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Penrsyl- 
vania and other States. Primary and Grammatical grade teachers secure positions paying $60 
to $70 per month, if they can teach some approved system of Music and drawing. For further 
information. address 
. L. MYERS & CO., Educational Building, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


oui —s 
& SCHOOL = 
SCHERMERHORN & CO. 
SUPPLIES. 3 East 14TH STREET, 
8 New York. 
The following positions are now on hand 
and others are coming indaily. We want 
TEACHERS \ \ ANTED. teachers for these places: Sciences, man, 


High School, Sept. $1000; Drawing Su- 
tvisor, woman, Sept. $800; Grade teachers in vicinity N. Y. $500, $550, $600, wanted now; English 
ept. High School, College woman, Sept. $80c; Music and Drawing, Sept. $550, also $650; English 

Dept. Normal School. Man wanted now, $750; Grade teachers now in vicinity of N, Y, city for places 
to begin Sept. $550 to $700, strong in discipline; Preceptress in Union School, Latin and German, Sept.; 
Cooking one day weekly near N. Y. city, Sept; Vocal Music, Woman’s College, $600 and home, Sept.; 
Same $450 and home, Sept.; Vocal and Instrumental, $1000. Sept.; Violin, woman wanted, Sept, $500 
and home; Kindergarten and German in Normal School; Biology in H. S., woman, $750, Sept.; athe- 
matics, woman, $900, Sept; French and German, woman, Sept. $800; Art in Girls’ School, $350 and home. 

Positions coming in daily. Our teachers are writing us of many $400, $500 and $6oo grade positions 
for which we have no candidates. Superintendents want to see teachers at work when possible. Other 
places for principals and superintendents not mentioned above for lack of room range from $800 to $2000, 
Correspondence is invited. When in this city please call. Form and manual for stamp. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, Kellogg’s Bureau, 61 E. 9th Street, New York. 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
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(silver or stamps) pays for a complete 
10 CENTS $500.00 prize story, a true love story 
of college days, and other interesting matter. The 
regular price of the book is 25 cents. Our business 
is to secure positions for teachers in schools and col- 
leges. We have a few vacancies in offices also. Ad- 
dress SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 

LOvIsvVILLE, KY. 


IT IS WISE to 
be prepared te 
teach it. Itis fast 
becoming a lead- 

ing feature in all educational institutions 
ISAAC PITMAN’S system adoped by and taught 
in Public Scheols of New York City. “Isaac 
Pitman’s Complete Phonographic Self-Instructor,” 
250 pp., $1.50. Specimen pages, Alphabet, and full 
Rules for Writing. Free te teachers. Mention 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union §q., N. Y. 


Take lessons at the Metropolitan School, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, N. W. cor. 20th St... New York. 


«Lhe Lehigh University.. 


SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA, 
Tuomas Messincer Drown, LL.D., - Presrpenr. 








Classical, Literary, and Ragineering Courses, 
Chemistry, Metallurgy, and Architecture. Also 
combined courses leading to a technical degree 
in addition to bachelor of arts. For Registers and 
special circulars describing the different Courses, 
address The Secretary of Lehigh University. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes for Universities, Colleges 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of schoo! property. 


—_ E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


150 Fifth Avenue, cor, 2oth St , New York Ciry. 
UNIVERSITY OF 
MICHIGAN SUMMER SCHOOL. 


JULY 7—AUGUST 18. 
Courses will be offered in all leading Academic 
studies; also in Law, Engineering, Bacteriology, and 
Histology. For full announcement apply to 


Secretary, JAMES H. WADE, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Mineralogy 2"4 Zoology. 


Systematic Collection for Class Work. 











N. L. WILSON, 
170 Tremont Street, - - Boston, lass. 


Catalogues on application. 


Wanted for good posi- 
( } = \ tions inall parts of U.S. 





, Facilitiesin Middle and 

Western States ,unequal- 

ed, Charges half usual rates. We recommend. W.T, 
Parks, Mgr. Equitable Teachers’ Bureau, Denver,Colo. 


fALL THE CUTS: 


Published in The School Journal 


ARE FOR SALE 


At Reduced Prices. 
Half Tenes, 20c. per sq. in., minimum pric: , 
$2.00. 
Line Etchings, 7c. per sq. in., minimum price, 
75c. 

Orders should be sent in as soon as possible after 
cuts appear in the paper, as all cuts must be disposed 
of shortly after publication. Address 
E.L. KELLOGG & CO,, 61E. gth St., New York, 
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Baker’s Chocolate 


MADE BY 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd., 


Established in 17780, at Dorchester, Mass. 
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Has the well-known Yellow Label on the front of every 
package, and the trade-mark, “La Belle Chocolatiere,” 
on the back. 

NONE OTHER GENUINE. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd., Dorchester, Mass. 
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For Vertical Writing <= 


Uss JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
Verticular and Vertigraph Pens 


These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, 
after a formula arrived at by careful study of required conditions, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY SUMMER COURSES. 


Third Year. July 5—August 13. 
A Delightful Suburban Locality in 

NEW YORK CITY. 
For Announcement, address Chas, B, Bliss, University Heights, New York City. 
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Twenty-Nine Courses in Mathematics, 
Science, Languages, and Pedagogy 





THREE WEEKS, BEGINNING JULY 5, 1897. 


COOK COUNTY NORMAL SUMMER SCHOOL, 


Francis W, Parxer, Principal. CHICAGO, ILL, Wiceur S, Jackman, Manager. 


Thirteen departments, Model school for observation free to all regular students, A systematic presen- 
tation of The Theory of Concentration, by members of the regular faculty of the Chicago 
Normal School, A School deveted whelly to oa Work. egies! —— any four courses or less 
except Sloyd, $12.00. Additional courses, $3.00 each, Course in For rooms and board 
address Mrs. Florence J, Gardiner, Students’ Hall, Station O, Chicago, tl, "Der descriptive circular | 
concerning courses of study, address 


WILBUR S. JACKMAN, Manager, 6916 Perry Ave., Station O.Chicago, Ill. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF MANUAL TRAINING 
July 7th—August 11th. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 


For circular, address 
Cuarzes A, Bennett, Teachers College, 
Morningside Heights, New York, N. Y. 


SUMMER COURSE IN LANGUAGES. 


Special inducements to Teachers. Send for full particulars and circulars, 
BERLITZ & CO., 1122 Broadway, New York. 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
ASBURY PARK, N. J. EUREKA SPRINGS, ARK. 
IMPORTANT.—Before deciding what books you want for next school year, don’t fail to ask for com- 


plete catalogue and sample pages of the Berlitz works for teaching or learning foreign languages. Free on 
application. 








ESTABLISHED. in 1896 in response to 

a demand for instruction in drawing 
and manual training during the summer 
vacation. Special pains has been taken 
to secure as instructors men who are not 
only teachers of reputation, but masters 
of the arts they are to impart. Location 
and equipment unsurpassed. 




















THE SUMMER QUARTER 


OF THE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Opens July 1, 1897. 


This quarter is an integral part of the scholastic 
ra and is divided into two terms of six weeks each. 
Two hundred and twenty courses of instruction 
will be given by one hundred and one Professors 
and Instructors, All the Libraries, Laboratories, 
and Museums of the University will be open. 
Expenses, including tuition, for a term of six 
weeks, need not exceed $50, and may be less, 






Summer 
Music School. 


Eastern Session, Cottage City, Mass. 
Western Session, Chicago. 


Conducted by Prof. Frederick Zuchtmann, 
author of American Course in Public School Music. 

A rare chance for specialists and 
grade teachers to study school music 
with this eminent Educator and Mu- 
sician. 


For complete Faculty and particulars, address 
Kixo-Ricaarpson Pus.isaine Co., Springfield, Mass, 


For circulars and information address, 


THE EXAMINER, (Division K.) 
The Univrsity of Chicago, Chicago, Ill . 
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For Brain-Werkers, the Weak 
and Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts as 
a general tonic and _ vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 


Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., says: “I have met with the 
greatest and most satisfactory results in 
dyspepsia and general derangement of the 
cerebral and nervous systems, causing 
debility and exhaustion.” 


‘ 





Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 








‘Stands 
at the Head 


For cleansing the hair and 
scalp as a means of pre- 
serving healthful conditions, 
and for use in treatment of 
dandruff and baldness 


Packer’s 
Tar 
Soap 


stands at the head of all others. 


**It is moreover an all-round soap, good 
for the body and for the hair and scalp.” 


— Woman's Medical Journal, Nov. 1896+ 
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. ( . . 
An American Education. 


By E. P. Powell. 


The peculiar character of the civic institutions of the 
United States demands not only a school system, but 
a system correlative and collateral to the political. I 
believe our philosophical thinkers have not yet thought 
out, or thought through, the idea of the school as inde- 
pendent, in the same sense as the church and state are 
independent. But it is nevertheless true , that the 
scnool is an evolution of the primitive family, distinct 
from church and state, as they are from each other. 
Historically it is also correct that the school has quite 
as often been free of the control of the church and state 
as the church has been free of the domination of the 
state, or the state been independent of the church. In 
Greece the school was the dominant factor. It was ab- 
solutely free, and had remarkable influence over civic 
development. Among the Jews the Prophets were the 
teachers, and they were in constant war with the priests 
or church, and with the kings, or state. It cannot be 
said but that on the whole they were the victors. The 
Medieval university system was in one sense lawless; 
that is it made its own laws; it selected its own teach- 
ers, its own governing board, and governed its own 
pupils. Those numbered as high as 20,000 in a single 
group. Our American collegiate system inherits a 
certain traditional independence, but it came through 
a long period of church control. I have no room here 
to trace out in full this interesting feature of school his- 
tory. But America has succeeded in demonstrating 
the possibility of the separation of the church and 


state; and the independent co-existence of the 
two. It can be demonstrated that a school 
system may be created as_ inherently  self-reli 


ant and free. It is mot demonstrable that a 
school _ system, in order to be independent of the 
church, must be therefore dependent on the political 
organization. I am aware that our method of think- 
ing makes it difficult for us to conceive such an educa- 
tional system. Nor do I intend to suggest that any 
one of the three forms of social organism ever did, or 
ever will, fail in some degrees to act on the other. The 
ideal is a church helpful to the state, and a state helpful 
to the church, and a school helpful to both? WhatI 
mean to urge is, that a school system should be largely 
self-directive,andvitallyso. Itshould control absolute- 





ly its own curriculum; its own teaching board; the 
change of teachers; and the whole subject of degrees 
or honors. No outside power should have a voice in 
the internal school economy; neither the religious nor 
the political. 

American education for this reason should teach two 
things; the fundamental ideas of good citizenship and 
the spirit of good church-ship. Unhappily, so far, the 
very two things notably lacking in American education 
are religious morals and civics. We have been 
turned over to Sunday-schools for our training in 
morals, and to political campaigns for our knowledge 
ofthe art government, and our knowledge,of questions 
of self-government. I hold it is illogical not to place 
these two as fundamental, quite as much as intellectual 
training, or scientific information. Prof. Bryce has 
shown our failure in training our youth for citizenship; 
Dr. Woolsey and Dr. Gladden have shown our neglect 
in developing the moral instinct.- 

On the plan I have suggested we have a school, a 
church, and a state, interactive, interdependent, and 
symmetrically forming a unit. But, unfortunately, as 
things are the politician conceives the school to be a 
mere creature of the state—an appendage which he 
may, with his total ignorance of the history and soul 
of education, vamp to the last of his own stupidity, or 
greed for plunder and power. 

When the school is organized on such an independ- 
ent basis as I have suggested every child will be born 
not only into the state as an incipient citizen, with im- 
plied rights as such, but into the school as a pupil. This 
is already approximately realized in our Western 
state, where the university system has been adopted. 
In Michigan every child is as much a member of the 
school system as of the political system. He has rights 
as such that no one can interfere with. Those rights 
begin at the kindergarten and extend to the university. 
He may go on from grade to grade, with no possible 
obstruction but his own will. The Massachusetts col- 
ony, at the outset of its existence, devised exactly such 
a system; but the state outgrew it, and left the univer- 
sity at Cambridge out of reach in an age of ox-travel. 
Now, our Eastern states, for the most part, have only 
scaattered, disassociated upper schools; or, what is 
worse, a double-headed system, as in New York. 

But having conceived a school system collateral with 
church and state, independent of both, so far as its in- 
ternal development is concerned, and as in Michigan 
coincident with the state, we have yet only state sys- 
tems, and not a national system. The most original 
and valuable device of our nation builders was the Fed- 
eral Union of independent state systems. The church 
is slowly working along toward the same federal idea. 
But so far our school system has stopped with state- 
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lines. Jefferson and Washington saw further, and de- 
vised farther. Thy proposed to federalize the state 
systems of education at the national capital in a nation- 
al university precisely as the state political systems are 
federated there in a Congress. Such a completed sys- 
tem is exactly that which America now needs. When 
secured, every kindergarten and primary school would 
open up toward higher schools, and these intc a state 
university; then all the state universities open into a 
great university of universities at Washington. 

To review in words I have used elsewhere, we have, 
then, as a distinctively American education, a school 
based broadly on the town—which is but a develop- 
ment of the primitive family—widening with towns to 
cover a complete, political unit, the state; and, like the 
political state-life, federated in a single head. This 
would make of education a third party in national life; 
the church, the state, the school. These three should 
in some sense be independent, self-directive, codpera- 
tive, and mutually dependent. The school of history 
has been, at times, purely clerical; at times, purely sec- 
ular. An American system would makeitneithertheone 
northeother. There is no reason for making the school 
the subject of uneducated legislators; nor the tool of 
bigots. That it would, if independent, become the 
right arm of wise legislation and the chief abettor of a 
noble and philanthropic religion goes without demon- 
stration. 

The limits of an acceptablearticle will not allow a full 
development of each point suggested, but I believe 
that thoughtful educators will ot misunderstand me. 


yo 


Pedagogy in Normal Schools. 
By L. Seeley. 


It is fifty-seven years since the first normal school 
was founded in the United States. Now there are 160 
public normal schools, with 37,899 students, estab- 
lished in every state and territory of the Union, and 
238 private normal schools, with 27,995 students. The 
purpose of the schools from the first was declared to 
be to “provide the students in attendance with in- 
struction in the science of education and art of teach- 
ing, together with sufficient practice in the work of 
teaching children to indicate their fitness to become 
instructors of the young.” 

While the purpose was definitely declared to be the 
professional training of teachers, the standard of ad- 
mission was necessarily so low that it was impossible 
to proceed to professional training without a great deal 
of preparation in academic work. Indeed the two 
years’ course, the longest then given, was too short for 
anything but academic work, 

Doubtless, even this was a good investment by the 
state, as it prepared the recipients for broader and 
more intelligent citizenship; but it was not fulfilling the 
avowed purpose of the normal school. As the stand- 
ard of admission was raised, and the length of the 
course increased, it became possible to make the 
course more strictly pedagogical. 

The late Dr. Alden, for fifteen years president of the 
Albany normal school, once told me that, “It is my 
idea that the work of every professor in the normal 
school should be an example of didactic procedure in 
all of his classes, and by example, as well as by precept, 
we mean to fill the student with the true pedagogic 
spirit. Filled with this spirit, and inspired by the ex- 
ample of good teaching, we send the young teacher out 
to do likewise.” The noble record made by the grad- 
uates of Albany fully justifies the confidence above ex- 
pressed. 

But the time has come when the didactic example 
of the professors of the normal school does not satisfy 
the professional demands. Its importance, of course, 
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must not be minimized. The instructor in the normal 
school must be thoroughly trained, and capable of jj- 
lustrating by his methods the very best pedagogic pro- 
cedure. He must be able to inspire his students, not 
to imitate his methods, or adopt his peculiarities, but— 
filled with the true spirit of teaching, possessed of its 
cardinal principles, armed with the truth, and master 
of the necessary knowledge—each young teacher is to 
work out his pedagogic salvation according to his own 
individuality. 

Now, all of this influence on the part of the in- 
structor may be exerted without the use of the strictly 
pedagogical subjects. But even these regular subjects 
of the curriculum will be far more effective, and the in- 
fluence above indicated more lasting if the pedagogic 
subjects are not omitted. Let us look at some of the 
most definite professional work which cannot be omit- 
ted from the normal course: 





I. METHODS. 


Each of the subjects of at least the common school 
course should be ‘studied, not simply with view to the 
knowledge it contains, but also as to manner of teach- 
ing it to children. 

This will be illustrated in the daily work of the in- 
structor, but must not stop at that. The principles 
which underlie an order of procedure, as well as the 
reasons for such order, must be clearly expounded, so 
that the student will not be tempted to imitate his in- 
structor, but will know how to work out a definite and 
systematic plan according to his own individuality. 
The order of studies and the various steps of progress 
in the presentation of each subject must be a part of 
the professional equipment of every young teacher. 


2. PSYGHOLOGY. 


It is no longer a question that psychology forms a 
part of the professional preparation of the teacher. Not 
a study of metaphysics, as illustrated by Butler’s Anal- 
ogy, but the living, vital activities of the child-mind. 
Sense-perception, imagination, reason,—habit, atten- 
tion, memory, judgment, reasoning, and other activities 
of the mind, form a series of intellectual phenomena, not 
simply interesting, but absolutely essential to the equip- 
ment of the teacher. The student must, therefore, be 
taught not alone the theory of mental development, but 
must also be taught to observe and study the child. 
As well attempt to fit a student of medicine for the 
practice of his profession without a study of anatomy 
as to fit a teacher for his profession without a knowl- 
edge of theoretical and experimental psychology. 


3. HISTORY OF EDUCATION, 


I place this subject first in the list of the more strict- 
ly pedagogical subjects because it is more academic 
than the others, and because a knowledge of the his- 
torical evolution of education prepares the student to 
comprehend and appreciate the present. The student 
must be taken back to the early periods of the race, and 
the gropings and struggles in search of truth down 
through the ages be brought to his consciousness. 
The truths and the errors of the systems of the past 
will be exposed, and the gradual development of the 
race, as shown in education, will appear. The history 
of education will make him acquainted, too, with the 
great teachers of the past, and from them he will draw 
inspiration and knowledge. He will thus be made to 
understand the educational problems of the present 
from having become acquainted with those of the past. 
This study alone opens his mind to the great field of 
pedagogic thought and educational endeavor. It pre- 
pares him for all his later work in pedagogy. 


4. THEORY AND PRACTICE. , 
The student has now reached a point in his course 


where he has begun to teach in the practice school. 
Live and practical problems of school management 
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confront him every day. Questions of discipline, class- 
management, keeping the attention, interesting the pu- 
pils, tests of thoroughness, etc., are met. ‘They should 
be discussed at this point, and the wisdom and experi- 
ence of the instructor be devoted to set the young 
teacher right, and give him confidence. When he 
goes out to a school of his own further questions of 
school organization, daily program, course of study, 
promotions, relation to parents must be met. How 
easy at this stage to anticipate these questions and pre- 
pare the student teacher to intelligently meet them. I 
believe that our normal schools do ndt lay sufficient 
stress upon this practical preparation of their gradu- 
ates. Many young teachers go out from our normal 
schools full of enthusiasm, familiar with methods of 
instruction, and with a knowledge of their subjects, but 
sadly lacking in knowledge of the very important, prac- 
tical methods of the school which confront them on the 
very first day. 


5. SCIENCE OF EDUCATION, 


Lastly, the student should be given the science of 
education, so that he will have a definite theory of edu- 
cation. With this as a guide, he will be able to settle 
many of the problems that he meets. He will also be 
acquainted with the educational movements that are 
agitating the world, and will be able to intelligently 
assist in furthering the good. Finally, he will know 
how to prosecute his own educational advancement, 
because he knows the sources from which to draw. 

I might add that a knowledge of school law, school 
systems, and school economics also belong to the ped- 
agogical course. These subjects may be taught in 
connection with some of the others. Spaee is not per- 
mitted for a discussion of them, and this brief allusion 
to them must not be taken as an indication of want of 
respect for their importance. 

No normal school should send out its graduates in 
these days with less pedagogic training than above in- 
dicated. 

With candidates for admission, possessing the quali- 
fications of high school graduates, with a three years’ 
course, and with a competent faculty,.the above may 
be taken as the minimum of result to be obtained. 

State Normal School, Trenton, N. F. 


¥ 


Attempts at a Physiology of Mind. 


The older psychology and philosophy had always 
maintained the necessity of directly investigating the 
facts of consciousness. The standpoint was simple 
enough, but, as no scientific methods of doing so were 
developed, the whole problem remained vague and un- 
satisfactory. Among the proposals for a better state 
of affairs was that of first investigating the nervous sys- 
tem, and then deducing psychological laws therefrom. 
The brain was to be accurately mapped out into facul- 
ties, the paths of nervous currents were to be traced 
along various fibers, and the interaction of nervous 
molecules was to be known in every particular; it was 
even expected that various cells could be cut out, with 
a memory or a volition snugly inclosed in each. In 
other words, there was to be no psychology, except on 
the basis of a fully developed brain physiology. Un- 
fortunately, very little has been ascertainable concern- 
ing the finer functions of the nervous system. Aside 
from a general knowledge that the cerebellum has to 
do with the co-ordination of movements, the convolu- 
tions of Broca have to do with speech, and similar 
facts, nothing of even the remotest psychological bear- 
ings has been discovered concerning the functions of 
the brain. The roseate hopes of those who expected a 
new psychology out of a “ physiology of mind” were 
totally disappointed. In the effort for something new, 
however, the psychologist supplied the data concern- 
ing the “molecular movements” in the brain out of 
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his own imagination; the familiar facts of mind were 
retold in a metaphorical language of “ nerve currents,” 
“ chemical transtormation,” etc., of which not one par- 
ticle had a foundation in fact. The physiology of mind 
started with an impossibilty, and ended with an ab- 
surdity—From “Sources of the New Psychology,” 
by E. W. Scripture, in “ Appleton’s Popular Monthly ” 
for May. 


¥ 


Music in Education. 
An address by William L. Tomlins. 


One of the most attractive features of the meeting of the 
E. A., at IndianapolisDepartment of Superintendence, N. 
was the address on “ Music in Education,” delivered by Pro- 
fessor William L. Tomlins. Prof. Tomlins who has taught 
30,000 children in Chicago, not merely how to read notes, 
but how to sing, possesses the right to speak as one having 
authority and from the rich experiences of a quarter of a cen- 
tury devoted to the cultivation of music among the young, he 
presented a wonderful wealth of virgil seed-thoughts. 

If there were any present who expected to listen to a tech- 
nical discourse on music they were agreeably disappointed, 
for what they heard was a broad philosophy, devoid of pedan- 
try. 

Beginning with the statement and demonstration that 
music is universal, existing among all nations and all peoples, 
expressed and understood in all conditions, going with us 
from the cradle to the grave, voicing the simple joys of child- 
hood, the vital hopes of love, the sublime thoughts of wor- 
ship, the heroic aspirations of warfare and ending life with the 
dirge, in majestic chords, the speaker next considered the 
power of music. As an illustration, referring to the oratory 
of John B. Gough he said: “ By stories heroic, pathetic, tragic, 
humorous , he touched upon the many-sided natures of his 
hearers and having gone the whole gamut of the emotions, 
worked them to a white heat, mouldable, he struck home with 
his argument and struck 12. And what this great orator did 
in forty minutes or an hour Adalina Patti with a verse—nay 
with a line of Home Sweet Home, would do and do more 
effectually, in but a few seconds.” 

There is aptness, truth, and vigor, in this illustration and 
while it was supplemented by further demonstration, the point 
had been made so effectually that there is still little danger of 
its ever being forgotten. It is this aptness of illustration that 
gives clarity to the utterances of Prof. Tomlins, for while he 
promulgates new ideas based on the deepest and, in some re- 
spects, the most occult philosophy, he makes his meaning 
clear to the least sophistical mind. 


THE POWER OF SONG. 


Having shown the power of music he next inquired “ What 
is this Song-power ? Is it the birth-right of a few, or a com- 
mon heritage, a latent power not yet understood? Is it a 
power that may be used in education? Certainly it is something 
which exists apart from music-notation and text-books. 
I know many who have thoroughly informed themselves in 
these matters, who can answercorrectly as to flats, sharps,clefs, 
keys, notes, intervals, etc., but who are not musicians, And 
many there are who have practiced diligently in vocal work, 
who sing—sing with range, power, fluency, agility and all 
the outward forms of expression, to whom song-power has not 
come, to whom, alas, it may not now come easily, for “the 
letter killeth.” 

Such words as these are not the utterances of pedantry but 
rather philosophy; a philosophy that finds its sources deep 
down among the roots of the tree of life, a philosophy based 
on experience and therefore, inevitably true. There is some- 
thing a little startling in such thoughts when they are suddenly 
flashed upon us, startling as the burst of sunshine is startling 
when our railway carriage rushes from the mouth of tunnel. 
But Prof. Tomlins soon demonstrated that he had given us 
this for only the prelude, hinting and suggesting in a slight 
degree, as is the wont of preludes, the scope and character of 
the work to follow. Without any hesitancy he defined song 
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as: “ The vocal utterance of self; the inner real self, complete, 
individual, unique, I am myself, unique. Doubtless there 
never was a man exactly my counterpart, doubtless there 
never will be. This is my glory; it is also my responsibility. 
The utterance of this self is song. It is vital, flaming, giving 
life to others. For the moment of Patti’s singing the individ- 
uals in her audience are really themselves, normal. Her 
vital-song voice kindled a fire in each ‘till all were aflame. Her 
song was individual, complete.” 


INDIVIDUALITY OF THE SONG-VO:CE. 


From this we begin to get a glimpse of Prof. Tomlins’ 
philosophy. Not only is the song-voice the result of individual 
completeness but it is the cause of individual completeness in 
others, thus in a flash we are given to see the cause and effect 
of song. A telling illustration of what this individuality really 
is was given by the speaker as follows: “I take up a hand 
bell. Striking it to secure complete vibration, the response 
is a song utterance of itself. Expressing its uniqueness, its 
individuality. It says, “I’m a bell, bell, be- - - - ll, be- - - -Il.” 
It not only proclaims this but also the quality of its bell-hood. 
A dull bell or a clear bell as the case may be. Laying down 
the beli and taking up a gong and repeating the experiment 
it gives forth the expression of its individuality. It says “I’m 
a gong, gong, go----ng, go----ng.” Returning to the 
bell. If I hold it so that a part of its circumference is muffled 
by my hand, thus preventing the vibration from passing ’round 
and ’round, it céases to be a bell; it is only a part of a bell. 
Under similar conditions the gong is reduced to the same low 
level. I strike them in turn ‘chink, chink,’ neither can be dis- 
tinguished from the other. No ring, no life. no individuality, 
nothing but a dull ‘ chink’ of commonality. 

These are not the narrow views of a specialist but rather the 
expression of broad and fundamental principles that find 
their application in all that pertains to perfection in life and 
art. The necessity of individuality, the dangers that follow 
its destruction, its power, its beauty and its glory, whether 
possessed and exercised by the musician, the painter, the 
teacher, the writer, the orator or even the plain man of busi- 
ness, are all made beautifully manifest in this illustration. 
Prof. Tomlins conceded that all cannot be Pattis but claimed 
that we can all be ourselves which with most of us would be 
a great advance on what we now are. Referring to the effect 
of Patti’s song he asked: “If music is so great an agent 
why are its effects seemingly so brief and transitory ? Let 
us see. How was it half a century ago with electricity? About 
the only electrical phenomenon known at that time was the 
flash of lightning. The midnight, black to pitch darkness—a 
moment’s illumination making the whole landscape bright as 
day, then pitch darkness. Now look around at the many forms 
of electrical energy, light, heat, power, and elctricians tell us 
these are only the beginnings. In like manner may it not be 
with music? As to the uses of music, and therein will lie its 
gratest manifestations, we are at the beginning only. As it is, 
music comes to us with amazing, incomprehensible power and 
lifts us, for the moment, up to a recognition of our own true 
stature. Through it the grace of God says to us: “ This is 
you, this is the mark of your high calling. Three score and 
ten years is the span of your sojourn here. Be it your struggle 
to live up to the standard set you.” 


THE COMPLETENESS WITHIN. 


To those who have been wont to look upon music as an 
exact science, reduced to mathematical formulae and cast in a 
mold of unyielding and unprogressive formalism, this sug- 
gestion of growth, ennoblement and progression must have 
come with something of the power of a revelation. That 
music has in it the pregnant elements of use, that a future for 
the betterment of mankind lies in it has been as yet but vaguely 
guessed at, that progress along the lines of musical discovery 
has only just begun, are thoughts worthy of the most earnest 
consideration of all earnest men and women. To illustrate 


the idea of completeness Dr. Tomlins took up a ribbon of 
paper and said : “ This paper is perhaps six inches in length. 
Usedas a scale on a local map it may represent six miles, on 
a map of the world it may represent six thousand miles, but 
whether inches or miles or thousands of miles it is finite, 
measurable. 


Now I cradle it in form, still it is finite, I bring 
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the two ends so closely together that but the smallest fraction 
of space imaginable exists between them — finite still, But 
when I join the ends a complete circle is formed, endless, sym- 
bolizing the infinite.” In discussing the fact that song is the 
utterance of the inner self he returned to the circle of paper 
and said: “The circle symbolizes not only completeness but 
it also distinguishes the within, the inner. In a profounder 
analysis it will be found that all is within, the without is only 
a sense illusion. But considering the fact that we are born into 
the world with five senses that readily cognize the without and 
that our discipline and growth in this life are necessary to the 
gradual unfolding of the within; considering also that some, 
indeed most of us, are slow to understand this truth; I wish 
by this circle of paper to show the relation of the within to 
the without and how the amazing capacity of the within may 
be revealed to all of us. I content myself for the present with 
one simple statement that the within of this circle is equal to 
the without. In a word that the capacity of the within of 
this circle of paper, but a few inches in circumference is equal 
to all the without of this room, this city, this country, this 
world, or the universe.” 

Prof. Tomlins proceeded: “To our understanding they are 
both infinite, immeasurable. Take the smallest center in this 
circle that the eye can distinguish and multiply under the 
microscope a number of diameters; then take the center of that 
enlargement and multiply that over again with a microscope 
of stronger power — repeat this process millions of times and 
the capacity of the within will not be exhausted. It is in- 
finite. True the microscopes have not been made, but the 
capacity is there, within that paper circle, awaiting research. 
“The Kingdom of Heaven is within.” 

The grandeur of the thought embodied in this illustration 
and the universality of its application impress one the more 
deeply upon deeper contemplation. What we have within us 
is not merely a microcosm, it is a macrocosm. The finite 
diameters of worlds, or sums or systems cannot measure it; 
only in terms of the infinite can it be expressed. It is not 
possible within the prescribed limits of this paper to follow all 
the lines of thought suggested by Prof. Tomlins, nothing but 
a verbatim report would do justice to his work and even in 
that the unique element of his strong and attractive individual- 
ity would be wanting. With a wealth of illustration he devel- 
oped his subject. through ever widening progressions, showing 
that music is for all, for the humble toiler in the field as well 
as the cultured child of fortune; that it is a trinity composed 
of melody, harmony, and rhythm and overlays the trinity of 
manhood represented by thought, feeling, and will; that in it 
we find a new realm, where hundreds of vibrations form the 
unite of time-measurement called “the beat,” and that all 
this combined wealth of music and manhood is poured into 
this unit of measurement the beat, the “now.” In conclusion 
he said: “ When music comes with all its power to a man he 
has a brief and dim consciousness of what ft is like to be a 
son of God and of the infinite “ now.” Who was, and is and 
shall be eternally I AM.” 

“This beat then, freighted with these God-like powers, this 
impulse — what is it all for? For self? No. That has been 
tried in the past. Selfish culture that ripened and rotted in 
foul degradation. The one condition which I have delayed 
Mentioning is Love—Brotherhood, others-regarding, com- 
panionship, service, sacrifice, Christ. We must build not as 
the tower of Babel was builded, to work disaster, but as the 
Pyramids with extended base. As we rise, extending a hand 
on either side, ‘Come brother, come sister, let us go — God- 
ward.’” 

The striking feature about Prof. Tomlins’ address was the 
universality of its application. In it there was a message for all 
sorts and conditions of men. When a man sinks his tunnel 
to the center of a sphere, all men, who dig deep enough, from 
no matter how widely separated points, will finally strike that 
tunnel, so when truths that lie at the heart of things are clearly 
presented, those who go to the heart of things will know the 
truth and apply it to their individual betterment. So also with 
the thoughts presented in Prof. Tomlins’ address, while strictly 
applicable to music, there were meanings in it that touched 
innumerable chords of varying interests and set them all to 
vibrating in overtones by sympathetic harmony. * * * 
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Other Lands. 


The Story of Scotland. 


By M, IDA DEAN, 








We have with us this afternoon two strangers from an in- 
teresting land across the Atlantic. I know you will be pleased 
to know them and their native land. (Show the children two 
dolls. One dressed as a Highlander, and the other in the dress 
of the average Scotchman.) 

Notice how differently our visitors are dressed, yet they 
both belong to the same country. 
this is? Who will suggest some Scotch names for our visi- 
tors? Yes, Andrew, Donald, Kenneth, Malcolm, and Macken- 
zie are good Scotch names. Suppose we call our Highlander 
Robert MacGregor and our other visitor Donald Dougal, after 
a dear little boy of Lowland Scotland. 

GEOGRAPHY OF SCOTLAND. 

Let’s look at the map of Scotland. Do you notice what a 
ragged coast line it has, and the many, many islands that are 
adjacent? Does it not look as though the sea, some time when 
angry, had bitten out great pieces of the land and tossed them 
aside, just as a dog will shake and tear into bits a piece of 
clothing? Or, if you like stories of giants, just make believe 
that Fingal, a great Scotch giant, became angry and picked up 
Scotland, and as he was about to hurl it, tripped and let it fall 
on his own toes, and thus smashed the land into a thousand 
pieces. These pieces are the islands that surround the main- 
land,, which was left with edges all ragged, just as a large dish 
is when broken. 

How many, many islands there are about Scotland! Let us 
notice just a few. Find Staffa on your maps. This island has 
a famous cave, said to be the home of the great Scotch giant 
Fingal. This cave is a queer freak of nature. The sea forms 
the floor of the cave, and only in pleasant weather can one 
visit it, as even then the sea is apt to be anything but calm, and 
the waves dashing against the rocks make one think of the 
roar of cannon. Notice the cold, wet, stormy Hebrides; the 
island marked Skye, the home of that long, silky haired little 
dog, the Skye terrier. Look at the group marked Shetland, 
the native home of those dear little long-maned ponies, many 
of which are no larger than a Newfoundland dog. These 
ponies feed on the coarse and scanty grass of the islands, yet 
they are wonderfully strong and sturdy. Which would you 
rather own, a Shetland pony or a Skye terrier? 

Notice the Orkney islands, the home of countless numbers 
of birds. Scotland is made up of rough hills, rugged moun- 
tains, fertile valleys, and beautiful lochs or lakes, which abound 


Who knows what country 
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in salmon. Do you see the city of Aberdeen, “The Granite 
City,” so called from its valuable quarries. Now find the 
Firth of Clyde. Connect these two places by a line, and the 
part north of the line is the Highlands, while the Lowlands lie 
south. In the Lowlands are many fine farms, said to excel 
those of England. Wheat, potatoes, oats, and barley are 
raised. Sheep farming, both in the valleys and on the hills is 
a favorite pursuit. The shepherds, aided by bonnie lads and 
lassies and faithful dogs, care for large flocks of valuable sheep 
and watch them lest they stray away and get lost in the woods. 
Besides hill, mountain, and valley, Scotland has many exten- 
sive moors that abound in grouse and snipe, which many peo- 
ple are fond of shooting. In the winter nothing more deso- 
late than a Scotch moor can be imagined. 
THE CLIMATE, 

The climate of Scotland is quite cold and rainy. Once a 
traveler in this land asked a Scotchman if it rained all the time 
in Scotland. “No, sir,” was the answer; “sometimes it snows.” 
Do you think you would like to live in a land where snow or 
rain is so constant a visitor? However, the people of Scotland 
are used to stormy weather and know how to protect them- 
selves by wearing thick, warm clothing and stout, heavy shoes. 

It is from the Highlands that our gaily dressed little visitor 
comes, and when he is at home and looks aroundand about him 
at the hills covered with thick forests of pine and fir trees, often 
loaded with snow and long beautiful icicles and sees, peeping 
through the branches, a deer, Robert’s heart thriils with pride, 
and he thinks no other country can compare with “Bonnie 
Scotland.” Very beautiful are the hills, too, when covered 
with Scotch heather. This dainty little flower clothes the hills 
as with a mantle of purple velvet. 


SCOTTISH CLANS. 

Very proud is Robert MacGregor of his national costume, 
which has been worn many years by the Highlander. Very 
picturesque, is it not? Do you notice that the kilt and scarf 
are made of plaid? Once upon a time, the pattern of the plaid 
was very important. When each great family or clan had its 
own particular plaid you could tell to what clan the wearer be- 
longed. For in those days each clan was very proud and 
thought his own the bravest and best. Each clan had its own 
war cry and particular place of meeting. In times of an emer- 
gency the men were called together by the symbol of the fiery 
cross, one end of which was burnt and the other stained with 
blood. Thesignal was given by various messengers, who carried 
fiery cross. Each ran at full speed until nearly exhausted, 
when he would quickly give the cross to the first of his clan he 
should meet, and it then became the duty of this messenger to 
run with the symbol as long as he could and then pass it on. 
The members of a clan were supposed to be related, and to be 
very faithful and true to oneanother. Especially was the chief 
served with fidelity and zeal. 








The Birthplace of Robert Burns. 


The cottage where Burns was born January 25, 1759, is located two miles from Ayr. It was originally built by Burns’ father with his own hands, 
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An interesting story is told of Sir Hecter Maclean, chief ofa 
clan, who, wounded in battle, would have lost his life had it noi 
been for the faithfulness of seven loyal brothers. These 
brothers, one after the other, protected Sir Hecter by using 
themselves as shields, and as each brother, in turn, fell 
dying from the wounds inflicted by the enemy, he cried with 
his last breath, “Another for Hector!” This saying became a 
proverb. Many interesting stories are told of Scotland and 
her brave people. Ask some one to tell you of brave Robert 
Bruce; of William Wallace and his deeds; of Rob Roy, the 
famous Scottish outlaw; of Tam-O’-Shanter and his famous 
ride; of Holyrood Palace and unfortunate Mary Queen of 
Scots. 


THE HOMES OF SCOTS AND AMUSEMENTS. 


Let us take a peep into the homes of the Scotch. Here, as 
in all other lands, we will find rich and poor. The rich, living 
in more or less luxury, while the very poor of Scotland, like 
the very poor of other lands, suffer many hardships. In no 
civilized country are poor people so well cared for as in our 
own blessed America. Why? 

Many of the very poor peoplé of Scotland live in low huts, 
built of rude stone, without chimney or window, floor of mud, 
and roof thatched with straw. These poor huts contain but 
little furniture. The chief diet is oatmeal, potatoes, and fish. 
A dinner of haggis is considered as a “ verra nice dish.” “Hag- 
gis” is a boiled pudding made of oatmeal, suet, onions and the 
heart, liver, etc., of the sheep. Meat of any kind is a luxury 
on the table of the European workman. Why? The Scotch, 
whether rich or poor, have a great respect for Sunday, and 
that day finds all at the kirk, (church) which is generally Pres- 
byterian. 

The game of golf, which is now played so much in this coun- 
try, comes to us from Scotland, where it is a national sport, 
just as baseball is in America. 

Did you ever hear a bagpipe? 
ment that the Scotch are fond of. 
much both to see it and hear it. 


This is the musical instru- 
It would amuse you very 


FINE CITIES OF SCOTLAND. 

But Scotland is not all mountain and moor. It contains 
many fine cities. Just notice on your maps the city of Glasgow, 
famous for its ship building. Notice Glasgow’s fine site. 
Why are ships always built near the coast instead of in the in- 
terior of the country? How you would enjoy seeing a mon- 
ster-ship launched! Great is the excitement as it slips into the 
sea and seems to become a thing alive. Many of the large ocean 
steamers were built in Glasgow. It was a Scotchman named 
James Watt who built, in 1763, the first steam engine. Glas- 
gow is also famous for the manufacture of gingham, calico, 
and other goods. 

Edinburgh, on the east coast, is connected with Glasgow by 
means of a canal. Find Edinburgh, the ancient capital of Scot- 
land. This city for years has been famous as an educational 
center, and its university has world-wide reputation. 


GREAT SCOTCHMEN. 


We cannot leave Scotland without a word about Robert 
Burns. Can you sing “ Ye banks and braes o’ bonnie Doon?” 
How the Scotch love this simple ballad and the writer. So 
much, that it is said, that nearly every house in Ayr, the scene 
of so many of his poems contains his portrait, and when it was 
desired to raise a monument, costing seventeen thousand dol- 
lars, workingmen contributed, by subscribing a sixpence or 
shilling each. 

Nor must we forget that Sir Walter Scott, who wrote the 
beautiful “Lady of the Lake,” was a Scotchman. Some day I 
hope you will read his fine historical novels. 

Do you remember reading of David Livingstone, the 
great African explorer and missionary? He, too, was a 
Scotchman. 

Every Scotch boy is proud of Wallace and Bruce; of Liv- 
ingstone; of Burns and Scott; proud of his land, of being 
Scotch and of Scotch associations, proud of their loyalty 
to one another, and no matter where the Scotch may be 
found they cling together and sing the praises of Scotland and 
her people. 
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Physiograpby. 


Study of the Weather. 


OUTLINE SUGGESTIONS FOR SECOND, THIRD, AND FOURTH YEARS, 





(Report of a lecture. ) 
}WO lines of instruction:—1. Daily observa- 
tion of the weather. 2. Pictures in teaching 
geography. 

Observation lesson on rain:—Should be 
given on a rainy day. Whatis rain? Where 
does it come from? Amount of rain that 
falls. Size of drops (maximum size is 1-4 
in. in diameter). Drizzling rain. Pouring, 
What becomes of water? Sometimes flows off; sometimes sinks 
in the ground. Notice color of sky when it is raining. 

Sun :—Relative brightness in the morning, at noon, and in the 
afternoon. Observe heat of sun. Put minerals on the window- 
sill. Study light from sun by means of shadows. 

Clouds :—Where is sun when it is cloudy? Observe beauty of 
clouds. 

Snow :—Treat as rainfall. 

Dew :—Water often collects on cool surfaces. 
breathe on window-pane. 

Let children tell what kind of a day it is. 
cording to grade. The day is cold, dark, and windy. 
sentences on board. 

Two ways of learning about things:—1. By observation. 2. By 
definitions.—DeGarmo. 





Let children 


Use adjectives ac- 
Write 


( by direct observation. 
by profile drawings. 
by experiment. 


Observe 


by description. 
by imaginary journeys. 
by stories. 


Definitions 


Level and sloping land:—Use board. Talk about speed in 


coasting down different slopes. Difficulty in climbing. Ease in 
descending. Rapidity with which water goes down. Hills. In 
parks. Neighboring mountains. 


Associate forms of water with land:—Talk about pouring 





rain. Direction of water, using sectional view of street and side- 
walk as an illustration. Muddy water in gutter. Why? 
ees 
Sid ewatk £ = 
Roadway Sicleiural 


Water parting :—Pouring rain washes water from tops of hills, 
as in the street. A little brook on each side of street. What 
happens on hilltops and mountain slopes? 

Study drizzling rain :—Effects—soaks into the ground. 


§ Size of spring (Often very small stream.) 
1) Size of basin. 


If basin is on slope there will be a rill. 
towards ditches or gulches. 
slopes and river valleys. 

Low land between ridges takes all the water from the slopes:— 
IIollows become basins for lakes. 

In connection with lake teach island and peninsula. 
pictures of each. 

Think of island as top of hill, if water were drained off. 

A puddle may be taken as the type of alake. Lake in the 
nearest park. Lake George. All from rain. 

Shore forms:—Pictures on board. Are formed by action of 
ocean water. 

Need window gardening for soil. Lessons on minerals ex- 
plain constituents of the earth. Crumbling of rocks by dew and 
snow, etc. Put soil in tumbler of water. 

Study thermometer :—Put it in cold water, warm water, &c. 

Quarrying of rocks. 

Study of minerals :—Use picture of mines. Talk about one 
mine. Children will understand all others. Granite State. Pres- 
idential Mts. Range, Ridge, (not chain). Study one mountain. 
Drawing on board. Picture. ; 

How ridges are formed :—Example—Baked apple. Earth all 
wrinkled. As it cooled it shrank. 

Drainage. 


Spring 
Flows down the slopes 
Fold paper to show mountain 


Show 
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Models and Cheir Uses. 


The Mechanics of Breathing. 


By Charles D. Nason. 


In teaching the mechanics of breathing, the devices here 
described have been found useful. The idea of the first was 
taken, with modifications, from Wilder and Gage’s, “ Anatom- 
ical Technology ” and the model for the second may be seen 
figured in the Encyclopedia Britannica, article “ Respiration.” 
Both are easily made and the materials used in their con- 
struction can be readily procured. It will make the lesson 
doubly interesting if the models are made from articles sup- 
plied by the children as, in that case, their ideas of personal 
ownership serve to intensify their interest. The first model 
illustrates, in a fairly accurate manner, breathing by means 
of the diaphragm which is the prevailing method among men, 
whereas the second model illustrates costal breathing such as 
is seen most extensively among women due to differences in 
clothing and perhaps, though doubtfully, to physiological 
differences. 

In a large lamp chimney, the top of which is closed by a 
tightly-fitting, perforated cork (Fig. 1, a), is arranged a pair 
of rubber bags (b) which are attached to a Y-connecting 
tube (c) to be had of any dealer in chemical apparatus or 
which can be made by a teacher having a bunsen-burner and 
a little practice in the manipulation of glass. From the 
center of the cork is attached a rubber band (d) by means of a 
staple driven through the cork, the other end of whch is at- 
tached to the center of a disk of rubber (e) such as dentists 
use. This disk is held to the edge of the chimney by a wide 
elastic band (i). There is a string (g) also attached to the cen- 
ter of the rubber disk by means of which the diaphragm may 
be lowered. 





Shotted 
Strick 











Such is a description of the essentials of the model. The 
difficulties encountered in its construction are few and easily 
overcome. In the first place, the cork must be air-tight and 
it is best made so by pouring a httle melted paraffine over it 

care being taken not to close the tube. The rubber bags 
were taken from the toy balloon-whistles that are periodically 
the craze with children. In the constr=ction of the diaphragm, 
it is to be remembered that it also must be air-tight and, in 
order to resemble the human diaphragm, it must have a con- 
ical appearance when at rest. In order to avoid making any 
holes in the rubber, the two attachments (one of the rubber 
band and the other of the string) were made in this wise: 
the rubber was stretched over a button having an eye, then 
under the button was placed a smaller ring from an old 
umbrella; to this ring was attached the rubber band and 
to the eye of the button was fastened the operating string. 
When not in use the diaphragm should be taken off to relieve 
the strain on the rubber band. 

In operating the model before the class, it should be borne 
in mind that in ordinary breathing there are from fifteen to 
twenty inspirations per minute. If the string is pulled slowly 
and relaxed slowly the bags will fill up and collapse more*com- 
pletely. A pleasing variation to the lesson can be made by 
holding over the opening of the tube a piece of stiff writing 
paper which will vibrate with the inspired air and quite 
istically simulate snoring. If the teacher is so inclined, 
fresh cat’s lung with the heartattached and almost covered with 
the lobes, can be inserted into the apparatus by means of a 
Straight piece of tubing tied securely to the trachea and 
operated in the same manner as the model. 

The construction of the second model (Fig. 2) is as fol- 
lows:—To one side of a strong piece of wood (illustrating 
the spinal column) are firmly attached two sticks of unequal 
length (representing the ribs) sloping downward; across the 
ends of these sticks is fastened another (the sternum). To 
the other side of the same piece of wood and opposite the 
ribs that were nailed fast, another pair of ribs and a sternum 
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is fixed in such a manner that they can be raised and lowered. 
It will then be evident to the class that when the ribs are raised, 
the chest cavity is enlarged and the air must then rush into 
the lungs as it did in the previous experiment. It should 
be impressed upon the class that neither method is ever used 
exclusively but that both together have a greater effect than 
is produced in either model. Impress also the fact that the 
lungs are attached to the walls of the chest so that mucn mure 
air remains in the lungs than is expelled at any single ex- 
piration. 

There can be no doubt that in teaching physiology, models 
are an absolute necessity. At best the subject is beyond the 
powers of the young student fully to appreciate although when 
properly taught great interest in it can be aroused. No 
great amount of knowledge is required, however, to under- 
stand in a general way the mechanics of breathing, although 
physiologists may dispute as to the details of the operation. 
With children at least, it is sufficient to see that the air is 
“ sucked 1n.” 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


r 
Globe Lessons. 


By Jennie S. Campbell. 


In a high school recently, the question was asked, “In what 
direction is the North Pole from New York city?” “ Looking 
at the flat map,” the pupil replied, “It is northwest,” and 
almost all the class agreed with the speaker. A sixth grade 
teacher whose class had followed the course of globe lessons 
given below, received from her pupils the prompt response, “It 
is north of all points on the earth’s surface.’ 

In almost all towns will be found a planing mill, where balls 
may be turned. A pine ball about four inches in diameter 
may be procured for something like ten cents, and each 
pupil should have one. Have two small tacks placed to 
represent the north and south poles. With the aid of a com- 
pass, or a string tied to one of the poles, the equator may be 
drawn, and under the teacher’s development, any pupil will 
be able, after drawing this circle, to give the definition of the 
equator, without consulting a geography. Then have one 
meridian circle drawn, developing the definitions of meridian 
circle and meridian. The outer circle in the accompanying 
drawing represents this circle. 








i ° 
i= a 


In their arithmetic work, sixth grade. pupils have learned 
that 360 degrees make one circumference. They are told that 
latitude is distance north or south of the equator and can 
easily see that the poles are at 90 degrees north and south 
latitude. For convenience in future map drawing, parallels of 
latitude, small circles, should be drawn, fifteen degrees apart, 
and marked on the prime meridian. All points regarding 
latitude may be developed in this lesson. It is not wise, how- 
ever, to undertake too much in one lesson, for the pupil’s 
work will not be accurate, nor will they remember as well. 
In another lesson the zones may be marked. 

Meridian circles fifteen degrees apart should next be 
drawn and marked as in the diagram. When the pupils have 
been trained to tell the latitude and longitude of numerous 
places on their flat maps, the maps of the continents may be 
copied, from their geographies, upon the globes. Great care 
is necessary that this may be well done. It is well to begin 
with South America, as it has an easy coast line. The lesson 
may be conducted as follows : 

Let the pupils discover that Panama is in north latitude 9 
degrees and longitude 80 degrees west. Make a dot at that 
point on the balls. Find the latitude and longitude of Pt. 
Gallinas, draw the coast line between these points. At west 
longitude 50 degrees, on the equator mark the mouth of the 
Orinoco river; draw to that point, and so on, until the 
continent is completed. So each continent may be placed. 
This certainly is‘ excellent training in understanding latitude 
and longitude. 

From the balls, when completed, maps may be made with 
profit, for this will teach the pupils to correctly read the maps 
in their geographies. After this has been done, some of the 
children who have grown especially interested in their work, 
will wish to color the oceans blue and to mark the continents 
with other colors. This may be done in water-colors at home, 
if the teacher does not wish all to do it. The writer has had 
pupils, who owned scroll-saws, mount the globes on stand- 
ards, showing correctly the inclination of the earth. 
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Special Correspondence. 


The Common Schools of Los Angeles. 


415 teachers 








In Los Angeles there are at work at present 


of whom 311 are in the primary and grammer grades, sixty 


nine in the kindergarten, and thirty-one in the high school. 
The remaining four are special teachers. The monthly salary 
list comprises $625 for the executive department, $490 for the 
special teachers, $3,360 for the kindergarten, $3,360 for the 
high school, and $25,680 for the primary and grammer grades, 
making a total of $33,515. In addition there are $2,390 paid 


monthly for janitors, engineer, and superintendent of build 
ings. 
THE SUPERINTENDENT. 
Los Angeles is fortunate in having as superintendent of 


schools so thoroughly qualified an educator as Mr. J. A. 
Foshay. Those who have been intim: itely connected with him 
in the work for years, and have w: atched the schools of this 
city rise to their present greatness in spite of conditions and 
obstacles never met in cities of less rapid growth, can alone 
appreciate his true executive ability. With a strong physical 
constitution, a thorough profession: il training, and untiring 
energy, and a courteous, sympathetic nature, he has suc 
ceeded in winning the highest regard from men of widely 
differing opinions and conditions, and of maintaining a 
school system that no visiting teacher fails to admire, or fails 
to find something which he desires to imitate. 

The deputy superintendent, Mr. C. L. Ennis, is a man of 
long experience in the city schools, and is thoroughly in har- 
mony with the superintendent's policy. 


SOME CONDITIONS, 


Two years ago there were over 3,000 children in the city 
who were denied the privilege of even a half-day session at 
school, so crowded were the buildings. Since that time, 
according to the school census, over 33 per cent. of the increase 
in the school population of the state has been confined to Los 
Angeles county, and over 25 per cent. of the whole, to Los 
Angeles city. To meet these conditions nearly 150 new 
school rooms have been provided in houses ranging from 
eight to twelve rooms each, and all have been furnished and 
provided with competent and experienced teachers. In the 
appointment of teachers merit alone is considered, promotions 
follow well-defined civil service rules, and positions are practi- 
cally held during good behavior and efficient work. 


KINDERGARTENS. 


Every child in Los Angeles has the opportunity of attend- 
ing a good kindergarten for at least one and one-half years 
at the expense of the city. This department is the especial 
pride of the superintendent and patrons of our schools, and 
as one sees these little ones at work, he loves to reflect that 
“no child who has had one year of kindergarten training, 
was ever yet found in a prison cell for crime committed in 
after years.” 


SLOYD, 


No school can claim to be up with the requirements of this 
progressive age that does not provide manual as_ well 
as mental training. Sloyd has only been introduced into our 
schools the past year, but the department is well equipped 
and under the efficient management of a thorough educator, 
Mr. Chas. A. Kunou. 


COMMERCIAL COURSE. 


Two years ago Supt. Foshay introduced a commercial 
course as part of the high school curriculum. In a commer- 
cial city like Los Angeles it will ever be one of the most 
popular courses in the schools. Sufficient time has not yet 
elapsed for any one to complete this course of three years, 
but a recent public exhibition of the work being done has 
called forth many words of highest encomium. 


GENERAL COURSE OF STUDY. 


The general course of study has for a ground work a very 
carefully prepared list of subjects that experience has proved 
can be easily mastered by the average class. In addition will 
be found rich suggestions for supplementary work in numbers, 
in reading and in elementary science, many of which are 
marked, “at the discretion of the teacher.” Thus it is possi- 
ble to have a general plan which all teachers can work in har- 
mony, and at the same time allow such latitude and flexibility 

as will permit the enterprising teacher, or the bright class or 
individual pupil, to accomplish far more than the mere re- 
quirement for promotion. Thus it is kept constantly before 
= pupil that it is education and not promotion he is working 
or. 
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PROMOTIONS. 


graded each semester instead of an- 
nually, and new pupils are admitted to the kindergarten and 
primary department twice each year. 

rhis enables the very close grading of all pupils, and re. 
quires but five months’ review for any who fail to pass at the 
semi-annual promotions. It also makes it comparatively easy 
to make changes at almost any time during the year. The 
last monthly report of the superintendent states that there 
were during the fourth month of the first semester 43 promoted 
and 17 demoted in their grades. Some temporary sickness is 
usually the cause of making the latter change. 

DRAWING. 

There is no department of the work in Los Angeles of which 
I can speak in higher terms of praise than of the special work 
in drawing under the direction of the special teacher, Mrs, C 
P. Bradfield. The system taught is her own. The books of 
instruction are her own authorship, and she brings to her 
work the ripe experience of thirty-two years, sixteen of which 
have been in the schools of Los Angeles. At the recent edu- 
cational exhibition at the state teachers’ association in San 
José the exhibit of drawing from all the grades of the Los 
Angeles’ schools was of such manifest excellence and super- 
iority that no otherexhibit or even claimed to be a competitor 
for honors. Lack of space forbids that I should yield to a 
great temptation to quote at length from the last annual 


The schools are 


report of Mrs. Bradfield to the board of education. 
HIGH SCHOOLS. 
The Los Angeles high school is the pride of the state of 


It is the largest high school west of the Rocky 
enrolling nearly 1,000 pupils. There are five 
courses — classical, Latin, scientific, English, and commer- 
cial. The first four require four years, and the last three, 
but students who finish the commercial may take another year 
in studies selected, by the advice of the principal, and receive 
the regular diploma. 

The principal, W. H. Housh, is a man very highly esteemed 
by his thirty co-workers. The mathematical department is in 
charge of M. J. M. McPherron. The enthusiasm in this workis 
manifested by the large number of those who elect to take the 
higher mathematics in the twelfth year of the course. 

To follow out a thorough course of laboratory work in 
physical and biological science according to the advanced 
ideas of educational thought requires a very expensive outlay 
of means for equipment and apparatus, and a corps of en- 
thusiastic and thoroughly trained teachers. There is probably 
mo school in the land, outside of the richly endowed univer- 
sities, that is better equipped in both these particulars than is 
the high school in this city. The general charge of this de- 
partment belongs to Mr. Geo. L. Leslie. 

The department of English under the vice-principal, Mrs. 
M. J. 7 has made advanced strides: and in the classics, 
Mr. A. E. Baker’s associates are doing the thorough work of 
the best oa the time-honored institutions of the East. 

The alumni now number five hundred and seventy-four, and 
a loyal devotion to their Aima Mater exists in the hearts of 
them all. Of the seventy-one who graduated last June, 
fourteen entered the state university at Berkeley, seven entered 
Stanford, one Harvard, one Brown, and one Ann Arbor, and 
twenty-two girls the state normal school. 


THE GREAT LIBRARY, 


Among the most potent factors in the educational work in 
Los Angeles is the great city library, which is free to all 
pupils. The annual report of the city librarian shows that more 
than 20,000 books, magazines, and plates are annually dis- 
tributed among the pupils of the public schools. The most of 
these are drawn by the teachers who make out monthly lists 
of books which are delivered to their schools; so frequently 

each book will be read by many members of a class before it 
is returned to the library. 


PATRIOTISM. 


California. 
mountains, 


The teaching of patriotism to American boys and girls is 
said by foreigners to be a novel feature peculiar to us. The 
intense state pride which it is well known the Californian 
always feels, at home or abroad, is no less strong than that 
which he feels for his nation. Indeed with him it is but an 
intergral part of that grander and nobler enthusiasm which is 
evef stirred by the thought that American liberties and Amer- 
ican institutions are God given blessings, bought with the 
blood of his ancestors, for which it is his noblest aim to live, 
and, if need be, die in defending; and no one can help but 
feel that for priceless inheritance is safe for at least another 
generation, if he could stand as I have stood, upon the steps 
of one of our great ward school buildings, at the morning 
hour, and see file into line, at the sound of the gong, rank 
after rank of the boys and girls, and, as the first act in the 
drama of the day, stand with uncovered heads, and with a 
graceful salute, right arms extended and eyes upon Old Glory 
floating above them, repeat as with one voice; I PLEDGE 
ALLEGIANCE TO MY FLAG, AND TO THE REPUB- 
LIC FOR WHICH IT STANDS, ONE NATION, INDI- 
VISIBLE, WITH LIBERTY AND FUSE FOR ALL.” 

Los Angeles. . L. Hafford. 
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Summer Travel Guide 


GENERAL EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL. 


Every year a large proportion of the 400.000 teachers of the United States employ the long 
, because of the meeting of the NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. The 


summer it centered at Buffalo, N. Y 


summer vacation of two months duration in traveling, Last 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


mets this year at Milwaukee ,Wis., from July 6 to 9. 
made on the sailroads, plus the annual fee to the N, FE. A. 


The Glens Falis Summer School wil! attract a large number of earnest 
students this year. It begins July 20; continues three weeks. 

The [Martha's Vineyard Summer School, at its beautiful seaside resort 
will be a delightful place to visit. Begins July 12—4 weeks, 

Chautauqua has a thousand attractions, Its special course for teachers is 
becoming very popular, July 3—6 weeks 

The Various Summer Schools for teachers wil! be largely patronized. 
See special list of them in Tue Journat, also in the Summer School Number of 
Tue Journat for May 1, 


The above are only a few of the numerous points that will attract the readers of Tuk Scuoor Journat. 
this supplement or by writing direct to .\he managers, or to the editors, 


by consulting 


It will draw together teachers from all parts of the United States. 
Many attractive side trips can be made from there, 


teachers each year. 
in the summer bring together a large representation. 


are held nearly 3000 County Teachers’ Institutes, making necessary a very large 
amount ot traveling on the part ot teachers. 


A One Fare Round Trip Rate i* 


The American Institute of Instruction brings together several thousand 
Ins year at Montreal. July 9 to 12 

The New York, Pennsylvania, and other State Teac hers’ Associations held 
In addition to these there 


European Tours. An increasing number of teachers visit Europe each year, 


Note the supplement in May rst. Journa. 


Summer Homes in the Catskills, Adirondacks, Maine Coast or other sea- 


shore places are great favorites with the teachers. 


Any Special information as to dates will be found 
Enclose stamp for reply. 








THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has long held suprem- 
acy among American railroads for progressiveness. 

It was the first railway in this country to realize the im- 
portance of substantial construction, superior equipment, and 
all the improved facilities which the advance of nineteenth 
century civilization was contintially disclosing to the alert 
railroad manager. 

The clumsy iron rails of the olden days were discarded for 
the heavy steel rails of to-day; wooden bridges were trans- 
jormed into iron, and iron in turn was abandoned for stone. 
The roadway was embedded in stone ballast, and strength 
and durability became the main factors in every work of con- 
struction. 

In every other field, also, the improvements of modern 
science were being utilized. Every invention emanating from 
the brain of genius which held out any promise of usefulness 
was tested, and, if found worthy, applied to practical use. The 
block signal system, which is the most valued agency in guard- 
ing the security of the traveler, was first introduced on the 
Pennsylvania, and gradually extended until it now protects 
every mile ofits mainline. With the block signals came the au- 
tomatic switches, which have to-day reached a marvelous state 
of development. The track tank, whereby locomotives are en- 
abled to take up a supply of water without materially reduc- 


ing speed, was first introduced into permanent use on this 
line. 
In the matter of equipment the same diligence in securing 


the best in everything and a like thoroughness of purpose has 
marked the course of the Pennsylvania management. The 


company maintains at Altoona, Pa., the most extensive and 
comprehensive locomotive and car shops in America, outside 
of the institutions devoted exclusively to this purpose. Ex- 


periments in locomotive building, conducted by the most ex- 
pert engineers through a number of years, have resulted in 
the production of the “ Pennsylvania Standard Locomotive,” 
which has no superior in strength and speed. 

The use of air-brakes, which was adopted when the first 
letters patent were issued, added another element of security. 

The progress made in the building of passenger cars received 
a great impetus from the efforts of the Pennsylvania to pro- 
duce a car that should combine all the essentials of comfort 
and at the same time present a pleasing effect to the eye. The 
passenger coaches in service on - my Pennsylvania Railroad 
now combine in their design, construction, trains, and finish 
every aim of their builders. No other railway has devoted such 
close attention to this special branch of the business, and the 
result of years of persistent effort and conscientious endeavor 
is the finest passenger service in the world. While all the trains, 
local as well as through, are kept up to the high standard which 
has been set for them, the most notable exemplification of ab- 
solute superiority is found in that paragon of all trains the 
Pennsylvania Limited. 

When in the year 1881 the New York and Chicago Limited 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad was added to the service of that 
line, the act was viewed as one of the most radical departures 
in the history of passenger travel that the country had ever 
seen. 

The contrast between the Limited of ten years ago and that 
of the year 1891 is almost as marked as the difference then 
presented between the Limited and the best equipped through 
express train. It is true that the train was then composed of 
Pullman sleeping cars, a smoking car and a dining car, but 
the improvements in construction, the taste in decoration, and 
the added features of the present Limited remove it from the 
plane of comparison with its predecessor. 

The Limited of this year of grace is the ideal medium of 
locomotion on rails. It is composed exclusively of Pullman 
Vestibule Drawing and State-room Sleeping Cars, a Dining 





Car, a Smoking Car,, and an Observation Car. These cars 
illustrate in their design, construction, and finish the ripest 
skill of the mechanical engineer, the machinist, wood worker, 
decorator, and upholsterer. They are connected one to the 
other by the Pullman Patent Safety Vestibules, so that a train 
of seven or eight coaches, from the point of convenient com- 
munication between the cars, is practically one elongated 
coach. 

The interior of a train constituted as only the Pennsylvania 
Limited is, presents a most attractive appearance to the trav- 
eler. The Smoking Car is the Paradise of the men. It is fur- 
nished with luxurious rattan chairs, divans, tables, and writing 
desks. The daily newspapers, periodicals and books are at 
hand to aid in whiling away an idle hour. The touch of an 
electric button brings refreshments. Displayed on a bulletin 
board are the quotations of stocks as they fluctuate in the mar- 
kets of the world, and the financial, commercial, and general 
news of the day secured fresh from the wire at each stopping 
point. 

The Sleeping Cars are the finest specimens of their class. 
They are divided into twelve sections of two double berths 
each, with drawing-rooms at either end of the car. These 
rooms are enclosed compartments accommodating from two 
to five persons, and are designed to afford that degree of ex- 
clusiveness which cannot b secured in a berth. Toilet rooms 

and lavatories both sexes are provided in each sleeping car. 

The Observation Car, which is the rear guard of the train, 
is one of the latest and most attractive additions to the Lim- 
ited. 

These cars are divided into two sections. The first is fitted 
with berths like the sleepers ; the second is an open sitting 
room furnished like the smoking cars, with luxurious wicker 
chairs and sofas. Windows with a broad expanseof plate glass 
on the side and at the ends give the occupants a clear view 
without. The rear platform, capacious enough to seat fifteen 
persons, is protected by the sides of the car, with no obstruct- 
ion at the end save a handsome nickel railing. 

In this car is located the stenographer and typewriter. He 
is an employee of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, and 
his services are rendered to passengers free of expense. 

Its four distinctive features of Financial News, Stenographer 
and Typewriter, Ladies’ Maid and Observation Car, stand out 
in bold relief, and mark it as the only passenger train in ex- 
istence on which the traveler can perform all the functions of 
business or social life, while speeding over the rails, with as 
much ease as if he were in the heart of the metropolis. 

Every invention of modern ingenuity which can in any way 


conduce to the’ perfection of appointment is applied. Elec- 
tricity is used to light the train and cool it in summer, 
while steam heat serves in winter to secure a uniform tem- 
perature. 


The speed of the Limited compares favorably with that of 
the quickest trains known. While its average rate of move- 
ment is nearly forty miles per hour, the actual rate maintained 
on many portions of the route often reaches fifty or sixty, yet 
so firm is the railway, so substantial the train, that the highest 
velocity entails no disagreeable sensations. 

The time table of the limited is a strong element of its pop- 
ularity. Leaving New York in the morning it traverses the 
most interesting and attractive portions of the Eastern States 
by daylight. The picturesque scenery of middle Pennsylvania, 


the wild and romantic grandeur of the Alleghany Mountains 
are revealed by its flight like the changes of a panorama. One 
spends the day in contemplating scenes of the most varied 
beauty and retires in’ restful content to awaken at Cincinnati 
or Chicago. 

The Pennsylvania Limited is without a peer in the railway 
trains of the world. 
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VACATION TIME IS NEAR AT HAND - - 


AND THE SAME OLD PROBLEMS AGAIN CONFRONT YOU 
WHERE TO GO AND HOW TO GET THERE. 


In studying out these questions you will do well to bear in mind that the through cars of 
















“AMERICA’S GREATEST ‘RAILROAD,”’ 


NEW YORK CENTRAL AND HUDSON RIVER R.R. 


reach all of the best and most popular vacation resorts in the East, including such unequaled spots as 


The Adirondack Mountains, 


‘* The Nation's Pleasure Ground and Sanitarium.” | 


Thousand Islands of the St. 


Lawrence River, the Fisherman’s Paradise 


Niagara Falls, 





Saratoga Springs, 


America’s Greatest Watering Place. 



















Lake George, 


Most beautiful of American Lakes. 


| Lake Champlain, 


| _—— 
the World’s Greatest Cataract. | Full of Historic Interest. 


Catskill Mountains, Berkshire Hills, Richfield Springs, Sharon Springs, Watkins Glen and 
a thousand other equally delightful places for health, rest, and recreation. 





A copy of the Illustrated Catalogue” of the "Four Track S:ries” will be sent free postpaid, to any address 
in the world, on receipt of a 1-cent stamp, by George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, 
New York. 





“Know most of the rooms of thy native country before thou goest over the threshold thereof.’’—Fut.er. 


MEALTH AND PLEASURE RESORTS. 


a The question, “ Where shall we go for health and pleasure?’ assumes greater importance each succeeding year with the American public, and the following 
hg te! to —_— those who are in doubt in settling this important point, as well as to show them what a wonderful country lies between the Missouri River and 
the Pacific Coast, 

Americans go to Europe to see Switzerland and the Rhine, to spend a winter in Italy, to do the Pyrenees and the Alps, to visit the German Spas, the High- 
lands of Scotland, the Giant’s Causeway of Ireland, and other places of interest; when right in their own country, almost at their doors, are rivers, forests, 
lakes, and mountains, aad medicinal springs rivaling the Pool of Bethesda of old; sublime scenery bordering on the weird and supernatural, quiet vales and 
dells far excelling those of Europe, or any other portion of the civilized world, These places, too, are easy of access, and it is not necessary to learn a foreign 
language to be able to enjoy them. 

Following up the sentiment so generally expressed nowadays, “* America for scenery,” it is important that every American, native or naturalized, should 
post himself, at a matter of patriotism and pride, on the resources and characteristics of his own country. 

Nowhere on the globe is there to be found such a variety of climate, scenery, and resources as between the Missouri River, or the ninety-sixth meridian, 
and the Pacific Ocean ; and in this magnificent stretch of country are found resorts which can be enjoyed at all seasons of the year. The best climate of every 
known country can be found in this area. Here Nature not only equals, but excels, everything that she has done for mankind in other portions of the globe; 
and American enterprise and skill] have made them accessible to the nations of the earth. 

To a vast majority of our people this great country was, until within the last few years, practically a sealed book, when its treasures of climate, scenery 
and products were opened up to to the world, by the original completion and the later extensions of 


we ue wt ut up THE UNION PACIFIC, “THE OVERLAND ROUTE.” 


sidered by many to be the finest in the world, It should be, and will be, th¢ 
great resort of the continent. In the long, sunny days of June, July, AuguS 
and September, the water becomes delightfully warm, much warmer than the 
ocean. It is 21 per cent. salt, while the ocean is only 3 per cent. The water is 
so dense that a person is sustained on its surface indefinitely without effort. 
The baths are extremely invigorating. 


SODA SPRINGS, IDAHO. 


This famous resort has become well known to tourists only within the past 
few years. : 
There are thirteen springs within a radius of one-half a mile from the hotel— 





COLORADO SPRINGS. 


Colorado Springs is essentially ahome resort. There are more people who have 
summer homes here than in any of the other frequented places in Colorado, 
There are good hotels in abundance and any number of attractive boarding- 
houses; but such is the beauty and salubrity of the place that visitors who 
arrive here make up their minds to stay for the entire season, and, as the result, 
they gather about them the essentials of home life and home comfort. 

few miles distant from Colorado Springs, and connected by an electric 
Street railway, is enchanted 


MANITOU AND THE GARDEN OF THE GODS. 


Everyone has heard of it, hundreds of thousands have been there, and thou- 
sands more each succeeding summer wend their way to this queen of mountain 
resorts. For Manitou sesses a charm which lingers—a magic spell which 
comes unbidden to haunt the traveler who has once rested under her witching 


glances, 
IDAHO SPRINGS, COLORADO. 


Idaho Springs, 7 543 feet above the sea level, is a beautiful place located in 
Clear Creek Canon, colorado. It is reached by the Union Pacific and Union 
Denver & Gulf Rys. 

In so far as nature equips resorts, Idaho Springs is the finest that the Rocky 
Mountains afford. The heights on either side are not rocky or rugged, but 
verdant and inviting. Sometimes deer are seen wandering through them, 
almost within sight of the hotels, The Hotels are good, and society the best. 


Idaho Springs is so near Denver that many families from the latter city sum- 
mer here, stopping either at its excellent hotels or at the adjoining cottages, 
GARFIELD BEACH, UTAH. 
Garfield Beach, is eighteen miles from Salt Lake City, Utah, on the shores of 
the Great Salt Lake, and is reached from the east by the Union fic & 
Oregon Short Rys. 





It is the only real sand beach on the lake, and is con- 





the grst one, 200 feet from the hotel, bubbles from the top of a conical mound. 
Swan Lake, six miles east, is a beautiful sheet of water of unknown depth; 
Formation Springs, five miles northeast, shows some curious effects of lime 
deposit, petrifying moss leaves and twigs perfectly. Hooper Spring, one and 
one-half miles distant, is a beauty; but all pale into insignificance before the 
Mammoth Spring. This is five miles from the station, The health-giving pro- 
perties of the waters are widely known, and are recommended by the faculty 
as a specific for indigestion, stomach, and kidney troubles, etc. Springs near 
the station are strongly tinctured with iron, and are an effectual remedy for 
thin blood, ladies in delicate health, etc. The ‘“*Idanha” water is bottled at 
the works about a mile from the station, 


HAILEY, IDAHO. 


Hailey, Idaho, is reached only by the Union Pacific and Oregon Short Line 

s. One and ahalf miles from Hailey are the famous Hailey Hot Springs. 
The ride or walk thither is very pleasant, leading through a picturesque little 
valley, and the location, in a lovely glen in sight of several rich. mines, is very 
pleasant. Large volumes of water, of a temperature of t50 degrees, and con- 
taining sulphate of soda, iron, magnesia, sulphur, and other desirable ingte- 
dients, are found in scores of springs. Commodious swimming-baths are 
provided. 
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WEST SHORE R. R. 


GOING TO THE CONVENTIONS ? 


BOTH REACHED BY QNE POPULAR LINE. 


E Ss [ “- SHORE They run elegant through sleeping cars from 
Be sure your tickets read via Ww Boston and the East by the FITCHBURG R. R., 
? ~, ~ and from Chicago, St. Louis, and the West by 

= RAI LI cOAD= the WABASH and the N. Y. C. & ST. L. R..R. 


The Meetings are at New York City, June 30th to July 3, New York State Teachers’ 
Convention. At Milwaukee, July 6-9, National Educational Convention. 


BOTH REACHED BY THE THROUGH CAR . cael eon ' 
oS aac ape ~ THE NIAGARA FALLS ROUTE. 
LINE ESTABLISHED BY THE =KRAI LROAD=> 


Secure Your Tickets via that Line. . . . The Best and the Cheapest. 


This is the only through-car line in existence during the summer season running Buffet Drawing-room Cars between Washington 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, Long Branch, New York, Catskill Mountains, Albany, Saratoga, and Lake George. 








WHERE ARE YOU GOING TO SPEND THE SUMMER? 


Have you given the matter any thought ? The Farmers, the Hotel Keepers, ; No great Railroad in America offers the advantages for summer travel and 
and the West Shore Railroad have done it for you. New resorts have been | enjoyment equal to the West Shore Railroad. Starting from New York 
established near New York and in the Catskill Mountains. (around which are clustered more pleasure resorts than any other city in 

the world) paralleling the grandest river on the continent, it traverses val- 

An elaborate illustrated book will soon be issued by the West Shore Rail | leys celebrated in song and story ; reaches many crystal lakes reposiing like 
road giving a long list of Summer Homes and outing places. The work can | gems in their mountain settings ; furnishes access by branches and connec- 
be had free on applic gta, or by sending eight cents in stamps (for postage,) | tions to the magnificent forests of the Catskill and Adirondack Mountains, 
to H.B. Jacor, G. E. A., No. 363 Broadway, New York. terminating at the world’s wonder, Niagara Falls. 





For information as to Rates, Trains, Xc., ppply toany West . ay Ticket Agent, or W. E. BROWN, C. P. A., Syracuse, N. Y.; 
J.C. KALBFLEISCH, C. Rochester, N. Y. . Jd. WOLFE, Gen’! Agent, Albany, N. 
H. B. JAGOER, G. E. P. A., 363 Broadway, ‘a ia Cc. E, LAM BERT, Gen’l Passenger Agent, 5 Vanderbilt Ave., New York. 


FAMOUS SUMMER RESORTS 


OF COLORADO, 


INCLUDING THE WONDERFUL GOLD MINING CAMPS OF CRIPPLE CREEK AND VICINITY, 
ARE BEST REACHED VIA THE 


“! 





P Mra N\iSSouRl 
‘Colorado Short Line,” $x@n 


RAILWAY. 





ii} 
HH 


FROM ST. LOUIS OR KANSAS CITY. 


Through Pueblo (the Pittsburg of the West). Elegant through car service to Pueblo, 
Colorado Springs, and Denver, connecting with the 


Rocky Mountain Routes to the Pacific Coast. 


Weekly Tourist cars from the East to Pacific Coast, without change. Excursion 
Tickets at reduced rates. For descriptive and illustrated matter, rates of fare, and further 
information address the company’s agents or 


WM, E. HOYT, General Eastern Passenger Agent, 391 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
C. G. Warner, Vice-President. W. B. Dopprince, Gen’l Manager. H.C. Townsenp, Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
ST. LOUIS. 
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‘The New England Railroad 











OFFERS A GREAT VARIETY OF ATTRACTIVE SUMMER TOURS 
FOR SEASON OF 187, EMBRACING 












Nova Scotia, the White Mountains, Bar Harbor and the Maine | 
Coast, the Hunting and Fishing Resorts of the Pine Tree 
State, the North Shore of Massachusetts, the Catskills, 
Watch Hill, R. I., Block Island, and many other resorts. 


Interview the Ti ket Agents and ask for list of tours, 


= 
The Air Line Limited Train | 


Between BOSTON AND NEW YORK, 


IS ESPECIALLY CONVENIENT FOR TOURISTS, LADIES AND CHILDREN. 


* 


‘ 








Leaves Park Sq. Station, Boston and Grand Central Station, New York. 
1. 00 P,M., EVERY WEEK-DAY 
Due opposite city 6.00 p m. Stops only at Middletown, Ct., en route} 
BUFFET SMOKER, PARLOR CAR, AND COACHES ATTACHED. 
BUFFET LUNCH SERVED EN ROUTE 
| 


| 
— | 
| 


The Norwich Line | 


Inside Route BOSTON and NEW YORK, 


and most convenient route from New York City to New London and Long 
Island Sound Summer Resorts. 





Elegant Steamzrs: CITY OF ‘LOWELL, CITY OF WORCESTER. | 


Steamers leave and arrive Pier 40, North River, New York. Connecting trains leave and arrive, 
New England Station, Boston. Runs Week-Days Only. City Ticket 
Office, 3 Old State House Boston, Mass. } 






BOTH STEAMERS CARRY FINE ORCHESTRA, 
PROMENADE CONCERTS EVERY EVENING. 











W. R. BABCOCK, General Passenger Agent, Boston. 


Hudson River by Daylight. 


The Most Charming Inland Water Trip on 
The American Continent. 








National Educational Association Con- 
vention, Milwaukee, Wis., July 6-9. 


BIG FOUR ROUTE. 


The 


will name Special Low Rates to| 

























“Bic Four Route” | 


the teachers and their friends for 


the annual meeting to be held 


THE PALICE IRON STEAMERS 


“NEW YORK” = ALBANY” 


Hudson River Day Line 
Daily, Except Sunday. 

1 NEW YORK, Desprosses Sr., 
v NEW YORK, WEsTtT 22D Sr., 

Lv ALBANY, HAMILTON SrT., 


at Milwaukee. These occasions 


are always looked forward to as 





among ,the most pleasurable 


8.40 AM 
trips which can be made during| {3 


_the summer. The superior line| to or from the 


| Catskill Mountains 


tween Cincinnati, Louisville,| Motel Champlain and the North 
Niagara Falls and the West 
Indianapolis, Dayton, Spring- The Thousand Islands and 


St Lawrence River 


The superb steamers ‘‘ New York” and ‘‘Albany,” 
of the Day Line, are the fastest in the world, 
and are the finest of their class afloat. They 
are designed exclusively for the passenger 
service, and carry no freight. Their rich 
furnishings, costly paintings, private parlors, 
and main-deck dining- rooms, commandiog 
the river scenery, have given them a world- 
wide renown. 

As a delighful link in the chain of asummer tour, 
the trip up or down the Hudson river on one of 
these steamers is recommended to the traveling 
public. Send 6 cts. postage for Summer Book to 


F, B. HIBBARD, Gen’! Passenger Agt., 
Desbrosses Street Pier, NEW YORK. 


field, Columbus and intermedi- 
ate points to Chicago, will afford 
Full infor- 


mation concerning tliis trip will 


the best facilities. 


be cheerfully furnished on appli- 
cation to any agent of the Bic 





Four Route. 








N. R., 9.00 AM | 
8°30 AY | 
| The attractive route for summer pleasure travel | 































OR 
EW M ~ 
NEW YORK (ENTRAL 


‘AMERICAS GREATEST RAILROAD” 





12 Sap~ 
















Michigan’s 


Great 
Summer 
Kesorts 


will be reached this season quickly and 
comfortably by the fast trains and through 
sleeping cars from 
CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, 
ST. LOUIS, INDIANAPOLIS, 
LOUISVILLE, ann DETROIT, 


VIA THE 


GRAND RAPIDS 
INDIANA R. R. 


The G. R. & I. ‘‘Red Book” containing maps, 
views, and descriptive matter of Northern Michi- 
gan, time cards, rates, etc., sent on application to 


Cc. L. LOCKWOOD, G.P.A., 
Grand Rapids, Mich 
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A FIRST-CLASS LINE FOR 
snsinnei FIRST-CLASS TRAVEL 


Boston, New York, and the East 





Detroit, Chicago and the West.... 








Sr eZ 
IAGARA FALLS 
Oo 


Are You Going to 


MILWAUKEE? 


= <a y THE FAVORITE SUMMER TOURIST ROUTE. 


via BUFFALO and NIAGARA FALLS 








If so, write for information regarding the 


x¢ MICHIGAN CENTRAL xy 








“The Niagara Falls Route.” 








ARE YOU THINKING OF A SUMMER OUTING 


in the Adirondacks, on the St. Lawrence, in the White Mountains, by the Seashore, at Mackinaw, or elsewhere? Send for A Summe- 


Note Book, mailed to any address on receipt of 10 cents, descriptive of the various Summer Resorts, revised and profusely illustrated. 


W. H. UNDERWOOD, Buffalo. 


General Eastern Passenger Agent. 


 % 


O. W. RUGGLES, Chicago. 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent- 





| Te ee ho ee oe eh Oe a a ft ht titted 4 


THE 


ADIRONDACK .... 
MOUNTAINS G7 


Old Times 
“THE GREAT NORTH WOODS.” 


A marvelous wilderness, abounding in | 
beautiful lakes, rivers, and brooks, filled | 


with the greatest variety of fish. 


An immense extent of primeval forest, | 


where game of all kinds is to be found. 

This wonderful region—located in Nor- 
thern New York—is reached from Chicago 
by all lines, in connection with the New 
York Central; from St. Louis by all lines 
in connection with the New York Central; 
from Cincinnati by all lines in connection 
with the New York Central; from Mon- 
treal by the New York Central; from Bos- 
ton by a through car over the Boston & 
Albany, in connection with the New York 
Central; from New York by the through 
car lines of the New York Central; from 
Buffalo and Niagara Falls by the New 
York Central. 


A 32-page folder and map entitled “ The Adiron- 
dack Mountains and How To Reach Them" sent 
free, postpaid, to ony address, on receipt of a r-cent 
stamp by George H. Daniels, General Passenger 


Agent, New York Central & Hndson River Railroad, 
Grand Central Station, New York, 


HE most luxurious and delightful trip 
you can take this Summer is on the 
Great Lakes via the Northern Steam- 
ship Co.’s exclusively passenger twin- 
screw palatial steamships, North West 
and North Land, between Buffalo and $ 


I. M. Bortle, Gen. Passenger Ag't, Buffalo, N.Y. 


CTVVVVVVSSSSSSSSSSS se SSSSSSssssssssesee 





_ —— < Duluth. 
—, < W. C. FARRINGTON, Vice-President, 
3 aS 











SUMMER TOURS. 


The illustrated book published by the Rome, Watertown and Ogdensburg Railroad, 
entitled ** Routes and Rates for Summer Tours,” is about as perfect as a railroad book 
can be. It consists of 228 pages, octavo size, with illuminated cover, and contains more 
than 150 fine illustrations of noted scenes and summer resorts. It gives a list of 800 
hotels, and routes and rates for more than 600 combination summer excursion tickets for 
Niagara Falls, Trenton Falls, Clayton, Alexandria Bay and all Thousand Island resorts, 
the Rapids of the St. Lawrence River, Massena Springs, Otawa River, Saguenay River, Ha- 
Ha Bay, Hudson River, Gulf of St. Lawrence, Cape Breton Island, Lake Champlain, 
Lake George, Lake Memphremagog, White Mountains, Green Mountains, Adirondack 
Mountain, cities of Ottawa, Kingston, Montreal, Quebec, Halifax, Portland, Old Orchard 
Beach, Kennebunkport and sea-cost resorts of Maine and all of New England, St. John, 
N. B., St. Andrews, N. B., and the Maritime Provinces, Boston, New York, and all 
mountain, lake, river and seashore resorts in Canada, New York and all New England. It 
contains seven beautiful maps, all of which are printed in colors, and among which are a 
birds-eye-view map of the country from Niagara Falls to the Atlantic Ocean ; a map of the 
Thousand Islands, a map of the St. Lawrence River, a map of Saguenay River, a map of 
the Adirondack Mountains, and a large map of all summer resorts east of Montreal. 

This beautiful book will be sent to any address upon receipt of ten cents postage, by 
applying to THEODORE BUTTERFIELD, General Passenger Agent, Syracuse, N. Y 
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free ; the trip is not. 


speedy service. 


Address W. J. BLAck, G.P.A., A. 
C. A. Hicerins, A.G.P.A., 





MAY I SEND YOU 


“te California a s« 


It is the name of a delightful winter or summer tour, and 
an entertaining illustrated descriptive book. 
You can, however, reach California 


OVER THE 


SANTA FE ROUTE 


as cheaply as via any other line, with better and more 
Our improved Pullman tourist sleepers 
meet the requirements of those who seek economy with- 
out sacrifice of any essential comfort. | 


T. & S. F. RY. Topeka, KAs., or 
GT. Nor. BLpG., CHICAGO. 


The book is 











20 BOOKS 


On 20 Different Subjects, 
but all Relating to Some 
Delighful Phase of Ameri- 
can Travel, via “America’s 
Greatest Railroad.” 


T4009 2D 


Illustrated Catalogue sent Free, post- 
paid, on receipt of a 1-Cent Stamp by 
George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, New York Central & Hudson 
River Railroad, Grand Central Station, 
New York. 


MILWAUKEE 


AND RETURN AT 


« HALF RATES « | 


(Plus $2 membership fee,) via the 


Lake Shore 


and Michigan Southern Ry. 


For members of the N, E. A. and their 
friends. 


THROUGH SLEEPING CARS | 


from Boston, New York, and all points | 
along the New York Central and 
Boston & Albany roads via 

this route to | 


CHICAGO WITHOUT CHANGE. 





| fished out. 
| from the 





VACATION DAYS. 


In the Lake Regions of Wisconsin, 
Northern Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa and 
South Dakota, along the lines of the Chicago, 


| Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, are hundreds 
|of charming localities pre-eminently fitted 


for summer homes, nearly all of which are 
located on or near lakes which have not been 
These resorts range in variety 
to the 
Among 


‘full dress for dinner” 
flannel shirt costume for every meal. 

the list are names familiar to many of our 
readers as the perfection of Northern sum- 
mer resorts. Nearly all of the Wisconsin 
points of interest are within a short distance 
from Chicago or Milwaukee, and‘ none of 
them are so far away from the “‘ busy marts 
of civilization,” that they cannot be reached 
in a few hours of travel, by frequent trains, 
over the finest road in the Northwest—the 


| Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 
| Send a two.cent stamp for a copy of 


““Vaca- 
tion Days” giving a description of the prin- 
cipal resorts, and a list of summer hotels and 


| boarding houses, and rates for board, to 
| Geo. H. Heafford, G. P. A., Chicago, Ill. 





Summer Homes 
and Resorts 


ALONG THE 


LEHIGH VALLEY 


RAILROAD 


In the Historic Valleys and Romantic 
Mountains of Pennsylvania or Among 
Picturesque Lakes of New York State. 


Convenient Train Service 
Delightful Climate 

and everything combined conducive 

to the comfort and well being of the 

sojourner. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 235 Broadway 
BUFFALO OFFICE, Cor Main & Seneca Sts. 


Send for beautifully illustrated printed matter to 


CHAS, 8, LEE, General Passenger Agent. 
Philadelphia. Pa. 


The Delaware 


—AND— 


Hudson 
Railroad 





| Offers superior attractions to teachers. No 


Holders of tickets over the L. S. & M. S.| 
Ry. will be permitted to stop-over at 


LAKE CHAUTAUQUA 


on the return trip. 





Send for our new folder and copy of Lake Chau- 
tauqgua book, to 


A, J. STITH, G. P. & T.A., 





Cleveland, Ohio. 





one can afford to miss the great historic 


| and scenic tour via Niagara Falls, Thousand 


Islands, Rapids of the St. Lawrence, Mon- 
treal, Lake Champlain, Lake George, Sara- 
toga, and the Hudson River, the greatest 
highway of summer pleasure travel in 
America. 

“It may be questioned whether there is a railway 
journey in the world which gives in one,day a variety 
and splendor of lapdocape to equal that which is en- 
joyed by the traveller taking the morning express by 
this (“D. & H.”) line between Montreal and New 
York.” —Scottish Review. 

FREE.—Iilustrated hotel and boarding house regi«- 
ter, maps, routes, rates, etc. Sent free on receipt cf 
Sour cents postage. 


J. W. BURDICK, General Passenger Agent, 
H. G. Youne, 2nd V-Pres, Albany, N. Y. 
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Memorial Day. 


Suggestions for School Exeicises. 


By Anna M. Clyde, Philadelphia. 








The custom of having the school children bring plants to dec- 
orate the graves of soldiers is a pretty one, followed in our Phil- 
adelphia schools. Unfortunately, they cannot have the privilege 
of laying their offerings on the graves themselves. Where 
this is possible, nothing could be more impressive than to 
carry your little flock to a near-by cemetery and allow them rey- 
erently to lay their triblte on each flag-marked grave. When 
they have complcted their work, gather them around you and 
‘et them softly repeat some pretty and appropriate thought. 


SLEEP, SOLDIER, SLEEP. 


Sleep, soldier, sleep! 
Thy work is o’er; 
No more the bugle calls, “To arms!” 
Dream on beneath thy tent of green. 
Sleep, soldier, sleep; free from alarms. 


Peace smiles upon our goodly land, 
The war cry is no longer heard, 

And fields where once the battle raged, 
Now echo with the song of bird. 


Rest, soldier, rest! while we to-day 

Bring fragrant flowers with reverent tread, 
To deck the graves of those we love, 

A tribute to our honored dead. 


Sleep, soldier, sleep! 
Thy work is o’er; 
Sleep on, and rest, free from all care, 
While we our gratitude express, 
With blossoms sweet and garlands fair. 
—W. G. Park, in “ Good Housekeeping.” 








Again, the reading of “ Maisie’s Decoration Day ” may sug- 
gest an original and simple exercise: 


MAISIE’S DECORATION DAY, 


Little Maisie trotted after the procession, and her tiny hands were run- 
ning over with pansies. 

‘* The cemetery is full of flowers,” she whispered to herself, peeping in. 
‘* There isn’t any room for mine.” 


Then a bright thought came to her and made two li't'e dimples in her 
round pink cheeks. . 

**On, I know!” she said. *‘ U’'ll decorate poor old Mr. Manasseh Moon. 
That will be nicer than laying my flowers ia the cemetery.” 

So she went hop, skip, ana jump to a little black house where an old 
man with only one arm was sitting on the door-step, 

** I've come to decorate you, Mr. Moon,” she said, quite soberly. 

‘* Why, pussy, what do you mean ?” said Mr. Moon. looking surprised. 

‘***Cause your arm got lost in the war,” Maisie went on, ‘‘ aad so I'm go- 
ing to put some flowers on you.” 

Chen she pinned a bunch of great blue pansies on his old coat, and stuck 
pansies in the band of his rusty hat, first a velvety black pansy, and then a 
lovely white one, and so on all around, And the pansies looked up at 
Maisie as if they were smiling. 

** How did ycur arm get lost ?” she asked, fastening the prettiest pansies 
of all on his empty sleeve. 

‘* Why, you see,” seid Mr. Moon, ‘‘one night I was in a wood witha kt 
of other soldiers. The sharp-shocters had lit great fires to see us better, 
but we all hid as well as we could, each man benine a tree.” 

‘* Like when we play hid2 and coop,” said Maisie nodding her head, 

** Yes; but this was a pretty loud kind of cooping, for every moment bang ! 
would go some gun from behind a tree. Nobcdy was to be seen, nothing 
but the long black shadows of the pine trees ; it looked as though I were 
all alone in the wood ” 

‘*Oh, dear,” said Maisi>, ‘‘ weren’t you afraid ?” 

‘* | wish I had been a little more afra'd,” said Mr. Moon. ‘I was in too 
much of a burry to load my gun, and put out my elbow just a little way from 
behind the tree. Some sharpshooters spied it, and that is the reason 
Mother Moon only has to kait one mitten for me.” 

‘* Well, Mr. Manasseh Moo?,” said Maisie. 1’m sorry you lost your arm, 
but I’m glad you fought for your country, cause if I didn’t have any country, 
I don’t know where | could live.” 

“© Yes, I wish I had my arm,” said the old man, with a queer smile, ‘‘ but 
I would rather have a ccuntry after all.” 

—Elizabeth Howland Thomas, ‘‘ Youth’s Companion.” 






































This would be quite possible if a soldiers’ home were near 
the school, or how really ideal, to hunt up some lonely old 
soldier and brighten his life with a bit of gladness. ; 

If you can’t get a “ real, live” soldier to decorate, it might 
be effective to decorate the pictures of our dead heroes. 

know a school where no special preparation is made for 
the day. Yet no holiday in the year gives more pleasure to 
the children, nor is any looked forward to more eagerly than 
Memorial day. 
Let us take a peep into the school on the day of the celebra- 
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tion. A great display of red, white, and blue gives it a gala- 
day appearance. 

To the strains of a patriotic march the boys and girls enter 
the assembly-room. Some carry flags; others wear bows or 
streamers of the national colors, occasionally accompanied by 
the school colors, purple and gold. 

Each child carries a plant, likewise decorated with the stars 
and stripes. (I wonder why it is the tiniest tots carry the 
biggest plants.) The children being seated, and the flower- 
pot of each child placed on its desk so that its bloom and 
brightness show to the greatest possible advantage, the cere- 
monies begin. 

Patriotic songs, which the children know and sing on all 
similar occasions, are reviewed. 

It must be a very unresponsive heart indeed, that does not 
thrill with pride as the earnest little voices sing: 


“ HURRAH FOR THE FLAG!” 


There are many flags in many lands; 
There are flags of every hue; 

But there is no flag, however grand, 
Like our own red, white, and blue. 


Chorus.— 
Then hurrah for the flag! our country’s flag! 
Its stripes, and white stars, too; 
There is no flag in any land 
Like our own red, white, and blue. 


I know where the prettiest colors are, 
And I’m sure if I only knew 

How to get them here, I’d make a flag 
Of glorious red, white, and blue. 


I would cut a piece from an evening sky 
When the stars were shining through, 
And use it, just as it was on high, 
For my stars and field of blue, 


Then I'd take a part of a fleecy cloud, 
And some red from a rainbow, br?fght, 

And put them together, side by side, 
For my stripes of red and white. 


We shall always love the stars and stripes, 
And I mean to be ever true 
To this land of ours, and the dear old flag, 
The red, the white, and the blue. 


America, with its solemn sweetness, follows. Truly, the 
soul has no music in itself that is not moved by this “ concord 
of sweet sounds.” 

The last strain dies away, and the children sit in expectant 
silence, waiting for the story that always follows this hymn. 
The story is one teaching some appropriate lesson, but care 
is taken to select one in which the moral does not obtrude it- 
self to the detriment of the story. I think the children will 
appreciate and enjoy Camp Briny, which is the story they are 
going to have this year. 


CAMP BRINY: 
A PEACEFUL WAR STORY FOR JACK. 


‘**I wish you had been in the war, papa,” said Jack. ‘‘ Frank Osgood’s 
grandpa can tell the jollest kind of stories you ever heard, avout battles and 
and soldiers—everything ! ” 

‘* Well, it is too bad,” said papa, reflectively, ‘‘ but I think I can tell you 
a war story. Not much about battles or so'diers in it though.” ‘ That’s 
queer,” said Jack, ‘‘1 thought they always had ‘em in.” Then, after a 
pause, ‘ But papa, you always said you werent in the war.” 

‘Well, papa said,” I was not. ‘1 wanted to be, but you see I was ten 
years old when my father and big brother and uncles and cousins enlisted, 
and they would not take me because I wasn’t quite big enough. 

It was a great day when they came home in their gray uniforms, father 
with bright colored shoulder straps, for he was an officer. I could hardly 
take my eyes off them, they were so grand. Nothing so fine had ever been, 
seen before on the big Louisiana plantation where I had sp2nt all my short 
life. J had just begun to grow accustomed to their magnificence when their 
regiment was ordered to the front, where the fighting was. 

“*I came in from my play one day and found mothersitting with father on 
the sofa and I saw she had been crying. Father took me up and kissed me 
and held me very close, and told me that boys could be brave at home as 
well as in battle, and that he was leaving me to take care of mother. I 
felt quite proud of that, but the next day when we drove to the cross-roads 
to see their regiment march away, I would have given anything I had to go 
with them, After they were gone our two faithful black men took charge 
of the place and the cotton, and my mother and sisters were busy at all 
times tearing up old sheets and making them into bandages to send to the 
hospitals, 

“* There didn't seem to be anything for me to do anywhere until father 
wrote that they had no salt. The big salt mines in our state had not been 
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discovered then, and our soldiers were suffering for salt. Mother sent father 


what salt we had, and sent me on my pony over to grandfather's plantation 
with father's letter, 


‘*When I came back and mother read grandfather's note she said, ‘ Now 
my son, the time has come for you to doyour partinthe war. Your grand 
father and Aunt Alice are going to the Saline Springs up in Arkansas for 
some salt. I will go, too, and you shall be my protector and helper.’ 


_ "So it was settled, Our black men and their wives who had grown up 
in the family, would stay on the place ; my s.sters would go and stay with 
grandmother, and I with mother. 


_‘“ We started early Monday morning with a team, a covered wagon, bed- 
ding, a big iron kettle, and sacks for the salt. 


Te Grandfather and Aunt Alice joined us, and many others, and by the 
time we reached the springs we made quite a procession. 


‘** We were soon settled and I had plenty of work, and felt very proud at 
having mother look to me for everything she wisheddone. The spring was 
a pretty basin, always full of clear water so salty that to taste it made one 
shiver. It was a generous spring, for though the water was drawn all day 
long, it was always full and running over. In early mornings I made trip 
after trip from our kettle to the spring, and back again, Then when the 
kettle was full, we brought wood ana kindled a fire under it. The kettle 
had to be replenished and the fire kept burning a!l day long, and before we 
went to bed, when the water in the kettle had boiled away, we would take 
out the clean white salt and put it into the sacks. 


‘*It was hard work but it was fun, too. To wake up early in the morn- 
ing and step right out of bed iato the wcods, with birds singing all around, 
and in a few minutes to smell all sorts of delightful odors rising from 
twenty camp fires,—just living outdoors,—wouldn’t you have thought it 
good fun, Jack? And at night when we all sat ar. und a big camp fire and 
sang together or told stories, I thought it wasa little bit like being a soldier, 


‘* I was sorry when the sacks were full, but mcther was anxious to get 
home, so we gathered up our belongings and left Camp Briny. We sent 
the salt to be distributed, and many a grateful letter came back to us from 
old friends and strangers, too, who had received some of our salt. 


‘*We went again that summer, and twice the nextyear. So, Jack, though 
I was no bigger than you are, 1 had my share in the war.” 


—Fannie L. Brent, “‘ Youth’s Companion.” 


Another song is sung: “ The Red, White, and Blue,” in 
which there is a great display of clean, white handkerchiefs, 
brought for the occasion. It is a pretty sight, indeed; nearly 
seven hundred children, enthusiastically waving their white 
banners, as they still more enthusiastically sing: 


“Three cheers for the red, white, and blue! 
Three cheers for the red, white, and blue! 
The army and navy forever, 

Three cheers for the red, white, and blue!” 


Then each class, the children carrying their plants, forms a 
double line on opposite sides of long strips of red, white, and 
blue (used in decorating the platform for an entertainment), 
and marches out of the assembly-room and down the stairs. 

As they march, they sing: 


“ Nobly our flag flutters o’er us to-day. 
Emblem of peace, pledge of liberty’s sway; 
Its foes shall tremble and shrink in dismay, 
If e’er insulted it be.” 

‘Silver Threadsof Song.” (H. Millard.) Published byS.T. Gordon & 
Son, N. Y. 

Though these are peaceful times, not calculated to imbue the 
child with a fighting spirit, it is evident there is material here 
which will one day be capable of causing the “foes” of the 
country “to tremble,” if that necessity ever arise. 

The plants are neatly arranged in the lower hall, from which 
place they are taken by the deputation from Post 5, G. A. R., 
authorized to receive them. 

Sometimes the men come in during the exercises, and they 
seem to enjoy the patriotic enthusiasm as much as the chil- 
dren themselves. 

And is this the sum total of the Memorial day impressions? 

I think not. The teachers are enthusiastic enough in their 
work to inspire even the six-year-old with a desire to find 
something in the life of the soldier which he may emulate. 

Having created a desire to do something in the child, we 
must help him to select what it is within his power to perform. 
He cannot fight for his country, but he can strive to be truth- 
ful; he can defend smaller, weaker children; yes, and animals, 
too; he can subdue his naughty temper; he can persevere in all 
the tasks assigned him. In other words, train the child to 
be true to himself, and he must perforce be true to his coun- 
try. 

“O, land of lands, to thee we give 
Our prayers, our hopes, our service free; 
For thee thy sons shall nobly live, 
And at thy need shall die for thee.” 
—J. G. Whittier, “Our Country.” 
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There is no doubt that often the excellence of the 
teaching in the schools of a town may be dependent in 
some measure upon the character of the school board. 
However, under the most favorable circumstances, it is 
preposterous—ifnot sycophantic—to give to this body 
credit for all the good to be found in the system. In 
the schools of a city having the most cultured and pub- 
lic-spirited board of education the moral tone may be 
very low, and the teaching poor; on the other hand, 
under a board controlled by political heelers,the teach- 
ers may be doing excellent educative work. 

“ As is the teacher, so is the school,” is a saying trite 
but sound, and no amount of sophistry can deprive it 
of its force. It is important to give prominence to the 
thought contained in this truism from time to time. If 
the blame for poor results is to be laid entirely at the 
door of the teachers,thenthey also ought to receive the 
whole credit if the schools are found to be doing partic- 
ularly good work. 


As the traveling supplement sent out with this num- 
ber takes up 6} pages, 8 extra pages have been added 
to the regular number. On the-page and a half thus 
gained are given practical suggestions regarding 
school exercises for Decoration day, which the work- 
ing teacher will know best how to value. 


The school histories published in this country are 
not patriotic enough to suit the Grand Army of the Re- 
public. Resolutions have been adopted condemning 
them all without exception. The committee appointed 
in New York to report on the histories in use in the 
state, so far as they relate to the civil war, even goes as 
far as to recommend that the state assume control over 
the preparation of these books. “ We are compelled 
to report,” they say, “that, in our opinion, the history 
of the civil war should be re-written for use in the 
schools in this state. We further suggest that the suffi- 
ciency ‘and adaptability of a school history should be 
under the control of proper state authority.” We 
don't know what the committee mean by “ sufficiency 
and adaptability,’ but this much is clear, that the 
whole recommendation is nonsensical. Who 
heard of having the political powers decide what is to 
go into a history, and how this is to be told? 


ever 





The regular monthly method number of The School 
Journal will be issued either May 22 or May 29. 


Are educational speakers really as scarce as the N. 
E. A. programs would make one believe? Those who 
are not acquainted with the ways in which the pro- 
grams are planned, the personal considerations that 
come into play, etc., will never be able to explain in 
any other way the fact that year after year the same 
people hold forth. A resolution ought to be adopted 
at Milwaukee, recommending the appointment of a 
committee representing the various divisions of this 
country to map out a program and propose speakers. 
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Readers who know of any city whose school board 
recognizes the state diploma as a certificate of profes- 
sional fitness, are requested to send its name to the edi- 
tor of this journal. 


It is a strange fact, that one finds some of the most 
“ provincial ’”’ teachers among those employed in the 
schools of large cities. The principal reason for this 
is plain. Only a few of them care to learn of teachers . 
in other towns, to look around for ideas on methods 
or new devices, and to draw valuable lessons from the 
experiences of others. The greater number think that 
the best is to be found at home. On the other hand, 
teachers in smaller towns do not feel that they know it 
at all; they are among the best readers of educational 
papers, and they look carefully, especially among the 
news notes, for inspiration, and new suggestions, thus 
keeping in touch with the larger world around them. 


Is there something wrong with our public schools? 
A Boston business man recently advertized for an “ ed- 
ucated typewriter, not a stenographer,” 
a hundred replies. Only two letters out of the num- 
ber were without mistakes in grammar, spelling, and 
punctuation. A noteworthy fact is, that nearly all the 
young women who wrote the letters claimed to be pub- 
lic school graduates. 


and received 


Lombroso thinks that all children are criminals by 
nature; that is, they will lie, and steal, and do many 
wrong things, but that they either slowly or quickly 
outgrow these tendencies as they grow older. Those 
who do not outgrow them become the adult criminals, 
and it is mainly due to environment that they, too, do 
not become orderly men when grown up. 

In a lecture to teachers in Turin lately he expressed 
his conviction that the systematic study of the charac- 
teristics of school children, physical and mental, would 
bring about a genuine revolution in the prevention of 
crime. He pointed out that the inclinations of the 
child are almost the same as of the adult rascal, but us- 
ually disappears as age advances. In some instances, 
however, these characteristics are conspicuous, and 
continue to be more prominent, in which case there are 
associated physical peculiarities; and it is in the detec- 
tion and pointing out of these possible criminals of the 
future that Lombroso thinks the teacher can do so 
much truly useful work. In other words, the teacher 
must be an anthropologist. 
but he has 
He does not quite 


The child’s mind is not an adult mind; 
a modified psychology of his own. 
think, feel, act as the man. His mind works some- 
what differently. How does it work? Well, there is 
the question for teachers, that to which teachers should 
address themselves. Let them understand general 
psychology, and then study what has been written in 
child-psychology, and then, like the doctor, set up in 
practice and adapt the class-subjects of their teaching to 
the children they have to teach. In other words, let 
them change the present end of teaching—that of 
teaching subjects—to the more human end of teaching 
children by means of subjects. Let the teacher study 
children, at least as carefullv as the literary man and 
the artist—‘‘ Educational Review,” London. 


The “Greater New York Supplement” of this month will! 
be sent out next week. 


The delay of the sixty-page number of THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL of last week has had some effect on the work of 
getting out the present one. Next week it will be on time 
again, it is hoped. 
















Current Topics. 


In spite of the petition of business men, college presidents 
and professors, and prominent men in every walk of life, the 
United States senate has rejected the general arbitration treaty 
with Great Britain by a vote of 43 to 26, a few votes less than 
the necessary two-thirds to adopt it. The government is thus 
placed in the awkward position of having urged such a treaty 
on Great Britain, of obtaining more concessions than it asked 
for, and then rejecting the offer. No better example could 
be chosen to show that the senate does not represent the peo- 
ple of the United States. 








The war between Greece and Turkey has reached a most 
critical stage. The Greeks recently repulsed the Turks at 
Velestino, since which time both sides have been hurrying up 
reinforcements for what will probably be the decisive engage- 
ment. On the extreme left the Greeks have occupied Karditsa, 
from where they are watching the Turkish movements from 
Trikkala, but it is probable that the might of the Turkish 
attack will be on the Greek right and center. The powers 
are anxious to meditate, but the Greeks seem just as anxious 
to risk another battle before submitting to this humiliation. 
The king and royal family. wish for success for their arms, 
too, because a reverse may mean revolution. 


The Grand Bazar de Charite in Paris was burned on the 
afternoon of May 4 and about 200 people lost their lives, while 
hundreds of others were injured. Most of the victims were 
women of the first families of France and other countries. 
Among the dead is the Duchesse d’Alencon, a sister to the 
empress of Austria. 


The five Australasian colonies of New South Wales, Tasmania, 
South Australia, and Western Australia have just finished the 
holding of a convention for the devising of a federal constitu- 
tion. If accepted it is intended to apply not only to them, 
but to North Australia, Queensland, and New Zealand, that 
were unrepresented in the convention. But will it be accepted? 
It certainly has a long road to travel, for it must run the 
gauntlet of the several colonial parliaments, must be sub- 
mitted to a vote of the colonial electors, and then must be 
approved by the legislative and executive branches of the 
imperial government. If this constitution is not accepted one 
will be before long, for confederation of the Australian colon- 
ies is inevitable. 


Rear Admiral Richard W. Meade (retired), U. S. N., died 
in Washington, May 4, in his sixtieth year. He was prom- 
inent in the civil war, serving in the North and South Atlantic 
blockading squadrons and later under Farragut in the Gulf of 
Mexico. He was naval commissioner to the Chicago ex- 
position. 


The Dingley bill has emerged from the senate finance com- 
mittee so changed that its friends will hardly know it. A tax has 
been placed on hides and the duty on fine wools has been 
decreased, while that on coarse wools has been increased; 
the retroactive clause has been expunged and the reciprocity 
provisions replaced by a provision that extra duties shall be 
levied equivalent to any export bounties that have been paid 
on goods in the country of their origin. The excise on beer 
has been increased and a duty of ten cents a pound put on 
tea. 


Gov. Black has signed the Greater New York charter. 
consolidation will take place Jan. 1, 1808. 


The 


The largest steamship in the world, the “ Kaiser Wilhelm 
der Grosse,” was launched May 4, at Bremen. She is 648 feet 
long, 66 ieet beam, and 43 feet deep. Her tonnage is 14,000, 
her crew will number 450 men, and she will be capable of 
carrying 1,520 passengers. 

Representative railroads of the South have formed a new 
passenger traffic association, which they claim comes fully 
within the requirements of the recent decision of the U. S. 
Supreme court in the trans-Missouri case. Its object is said 


to be the exchange of information of mutual benefit, and not 
for the control of rates within the meaning of the recent de- 
cision. 
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Col. Vassos, commander of the Greek forces in Crete, 
recently asked the admirals of the fleets of the powers jj 
they were really allies of Turkey. The fact that they have 
kept up the blockade of the island while war is going on 
between Turkey and Greece really makes them allies of the 
former. It is doubtful if the powers have a right under inter- 
national law to blackade Cretan ports unless they dclare war 
and notify the world of the fact. 


Prof. Bruner, of the University of Nebraska 
has sailed for Buenos Ayres for the purpose of studying a 
species of locust which has been devastating the wheat fields 
of Argentine and Uruguay. He was chosen for this purpose 
on account of his success in fighting the grasshoppers in 
Kansas, Nebraska, and the Dakotas from 1873 to 1878. Dif- 
ferent methods of destroying the pest have been employed in 
different localities, but as a rule the natural enemy of the 
hopper was encouraged, and only in very dry climates was it 
necessary to adopt artificial means. 


Laurence 


A treaty has recently been concluded between Mexico and 
England fixing the boundry of the British possession of Bel- 
ize. In spite of the Monroe doctrine, England thereby obtains 
a small addition to her American territory. 


At the opening of the legislative body of the Transvaal on 
May 3, President Krueger asked, as a token of sympathy with 
Queen Victoria and appeciation of her long and glorious 
reign, that June 22 be declared Diamond Jubilee day. Evi- 
dently he is doing his part to help efface the bitter memories 
of the raid into Transvaal! territory. 


Mr. Nicola Tesla lately exhibited what he called electrical 
oscillators, a kind of transformers based upon a discovery 
made by him some time ago which enabled him to produce 
from ordinary currents, electrical vibrations of many millions 
per second. These vibrations were desirable for the attain- 
ment of many results, the most important being that of electric 
lighting. By the use of these vibrations a vacuum tube may 
be made to emit a powerful light and furnish a lamp that is 
practically indestructible. Mr. Tesla announces that the man- 
ufacture of chemical products now attained by costly procesess 
may be done economically and cheaply by these vibrations. 

The use of these currents in the transmission of power is 
also probable, and it furnishes an ideal instrument for the 
production of Roentgen rays. 

Mr.Tesla has made two important discoveries with regard to 
the Roentgen rays. The first is a powerful source in an 
electric arc under certain conditions, the rays obtained being 
very powerful and producing clearer images than those 
produced by present methods. The second discovery is that 
the Lennard and Roentgen rays are identical, although this 
fact does not in the least decrease the value of Roentgen’s 
achievements along this line. 


Educational Museum Exhibits. 


Boston, Mass.—The educational museum opened to the 
public May 1, although small, is very interesting. There are 
bound volumes of the work of Massachusetts pupils made for 
the world’s fair, showing the children’s progress in every de- 
partment of education. One book is filled with samples of the 
first crude efforts at sewing, and from that onward until the 
pupil could make diagrams and describe the parts of garments 
to fit a doll neatly sewed and trimmed with lace. There are 
drawings of fruit and similar objects, made as a whole, in 
halves and in quarters. In music, the advance in notation is 
shown side by side with the progress in writing and arith- 
metic, and so on to the higher branches of learning, in- 
cluding abstruse trigonometrical drawings and calculations. 

There is a fine collection of volumes showing the work done 
in the German schools, which was presented to the state by 
the German government at the close of the exposition at 
Chicago. The collection is quite complete, papers in language 
showing translations from German into the classical and 
modern languages. With these there is a library of the text- 
books used in the German schools. 

There are also pedagogical works in English and French; 
the principal educational periodicals of this country, and a 
large amount of material relating to truancy, gathered by 
George A. Walton from different parts of the world. 
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Women on School Boards. 


Swarthmore, Penn.—Miss Price, of Swarthmore college, 
thinks it strange that women have been so entirely ignored in 
the management of the public schools. Every one admits 
woman’s interest in education and that the training of the 
young is her work, yet, out of the 13,784 Pennsylvania 
school directors of the last 24 years, only 41 women have 
been appointed. Few men have thorough appreciation of 
children’s needs and many men have little leisure to attend to 
school affairs, so that a board composed entirely of men is 
apt to be incapable of bringing about the best conditions for 
the schools. 


A Dinner for Fourteen Cents. 


Some of the delegates to the Convention of Superintendents 
held in Indianapolis, in February, were invited to a dinner 
cooked by a colored boy attending one of the schools. The 
meal was served to eight persons, and cost but $1.17. The 
school which teaches children how to provide a nourishing 
dinner at the cost of 14 cents for each person is certainly a 
blessing, especially to the poor. 


Promotion of Co-Operation of Parents and Teachers. 


Brookline, Mass.—Dr. Walter Channing, in retiring from 
the presidency of the Brookline Educational Society, spoke 
of the purpose of the society. He said it aimed to bring 
teachers and parents more closely together, that each may 
gain clearer insight into the methods to be pursued by both 
in the education of the child. Many well educated parents, 
he held, have but little idea of the methods of education in 
accordance with which their children are trained in the 
schools, owing to lack of interest or a thoughtlessness of 
parental responsibility. 


Standard to be Raised. 


Denver, Col.—The board of trustees of the State Normal 
school at Greeley was recently re-organized. The suggestion 
was made that the standard of the institution be raised by 
doing away with the first two years, so making the school 
purely technical and professional. The work of these years 
is much of it done in the high schools, so that considerable time 
is spent, at present, in duplicating the studies. 


School Boys to Have the Preference. 


San Francisco, Cal.—The superintendent has asked employ- 
ers of labor in the city to sign an agreement that they will ap- 
ply to the principals of public schools when they wish to hire 
boys, that youths trained in the schools may have the pre- 
ference of employment. 


Slang Among Sehool Children. 


Denver, Col.—How to decrease the prevalence of slang 
among the:school children was the subject lately discussed by 
the teachers at the meeting of the Arapahoe Association. Miss 
Kate Putnam emphasized the necessity of watching the or- 
dinary conversation of the children,aside from the general care 
that the language as written and read in the class-room should 
be elegant. 


National Educational Conference. 


The National Educational Conference was in session two 
days, March 15th-16th, at Bloomington, to ascertain, and if 
possible check the increase of crime which this organization 
believes is growing among the youth of our land, even in the 
face of the most liberal and comprehensive provisions for pub- 
lic education. Eminent judges areon record against the popular 
belief that our criminal youth are ignorant, at least a very 
large majority of those confined in the penitentiaries have not 
only the rudiments of a common school education, but have 
enjoyed the advantages of a high school or college training. 
It is said that there are more young men of American parent- 
age learning trades in the penitentiaries than there are out- 
side of them. The principal cause of this is that we are edu- 
cating our young men for gentlemen —not instilling into their 
minds that to be a true gentleman one must either have a lib- 
eral education with ability to use that knowledge to better his 
fellow man, or else a trade, mercantile or commercial school- 
ing sufficient to enable him, by reason of his superior advan- 
tages, to avoid coming into contact with the degraded human- 
ity having neither trade nor education, but are simply a leach 
upon society—-a vampire, an octopus. 


Pennsylvania School Laws. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The eleventh lecture given to the School 
of Pedagogy, by Prof. Frederick Foster Christine, treated of 
the required residences of pupils attending the schools, the 
control of school property, the religious garb bill, and the 
compulsory school law. 
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In regard to the residence of the pupils, Prof. Christine 
said that none but resident children can attend the public 
schools, although the residence of the parent may not be that 
of the child. If the pupil is a member of the family of a rel- 
ative, or works for his board, or is in any way separated from 
his parents with their consent and for his own benefit, he can 
be admitted in the district where he resides. 

While school-houses are intended for school purposes only, 
by an act of June 26, 1895, the directors or controllers can per- 
mit the use of the school grounds for park and recreation 
purposes. 

The religious garb bill decrees that no teacher shall wear 
in the school-room any dress or emblem indicating that such 
teacher is an adherent of any religious sect or denomination. 

Every child between the ages of 8 and 13 years must be sent 
to a school where the common English branches are taught, 
for at least 16 weeks a year, unless satisfactory evidence be 
given that the child is prevented from attendance by 
mental, physical or other urgent reasons. This act does not 
apply to any child that is being otherwise instructed in 
these branches. 


Edueation in the Hoosier State. 


Crawfordsville, Ind.—Dr. Burroughs, president of Wabash 
college, gave an address before the semi-annual meeting of the 
Presbytery on the “ Advancement of Education in Indiana.” 

‘ All thinking educators of the state,” said Dr. Borroughs, 
agree that the time has come for improvement in educational 
matters along certain definite lines. 1. The minimum school 
term must be lengthened. 2. There should be a high school 
system for the country schools. 3. Educational qualifications 
of a high character are needed for the superintendents. 4. We 
need higher scholarship on the part of teachers.” 

Two things more are necessary, that equal treatment be 
accorded, on the part of the state, to all her higher edu- 
cational institutions, and that there be a broad policy of un- 
selfish devotion to co-operative educational work. Why is 
it not possible so to consolidate the higher educational in- 
terests of the state as to form a University of Indiana of which 
the state and the non-state institutions shall be parts, all 
directed and supervised by a single board of regents? The 
people of Indiana will work with the facts in hand for the 
advancement of the intellectual life of the commonwealth. 


An Aid in Teaching Geography. 


Boston, Mass.—A little pamphlet has been prepared for use 
in the Brookline schools, containing a description of the 
geography of Brookline, the geology of the country around, 
with the local history. There are also studies in municipal 
government, referring especially to Brookline. 


Arbor Day in Crowded City Districts. 


Chicago, Ill.—How to provide for the children of the densely 
populated districts of the city a means for impressing the 
lessons of Arbor day, has been a great problem. As a result, 
Chicago has turned the celebration of Arbor day into artistic 
channels, by means of pencils, pens and water colors. Long 
before Arbor day has come, windows are crowded with vases 
tumblers and bottles full of pussy willow and almost every 
variety of the native foliage. Blackboards are decorated with 
leaves and branches, and composition drawings are made from 
memory of the different kinds of trees. Many schools will 
have regular Arbor day programs, but this is left to the 
discretion of the teachers, but in every case the spirit of the 
day is there, despite the forbidding environment. 


Death of an Aged Teacher. 


Boston, Mass.—John Ruggles, for many years an educator 
in this vicinity, died at his home in Brookline, April 29, at the 
age of 80 years. He was principal of Marblehead academy 
for 17 years, afterward of the Brighton high school. He was 
for years connected with the Institute of Technology. 


Association of Salt Lake County. 


Salt Lake City, Utah.—At the last meeting of the County 
Teachers’ Association, Mr. Evans, president of the society of 
Utah artists, spoke on “ Drawing,” saying that in his opinion 
freehand drawing should be taught in the schools, as by its 
use freedom and accuracy are obtained. Students should draw 
what they see before them. Conceptive drawing depends upon 
perceptive drawing. 

Dr. Park spoke on the need of concerted action among 
teachers, that the most may be accomplished along educational 
lines. Dr. Augsburg gave a chalk talk. 


Improvements in Dayton. 


Dayton, Ohio.—The members of the South Park Improve- 
ment Association have been busily at work, ever since the 
organization was formed, endeavoring to arouse more active 
interest in the public schools. One of the most successful 
attainments was the formation of a free kindergarten. Con- 
sideration has also been given to the matter of ornamental 
plants about,the school buildings, with the hope of making 
the schools of Dayton more beautifully decorated and better 
equipped in every way. A number of books on educational 
subjects have been purchased for the use of the South Park 
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teachers, including books of instruction on the most im- 
proved methods of teaching sewing, the science of good 
housekeeping and cooking. It is planned that next year there 
shall be more free kindergartens, sewing shall be taught in 
several grades instead of one, and that there shall be instruction 
in stenography, manual training, and cooking. 


Shall Married Women Teach ? 


Malden, Mass.—The question was recently considered by 
the board in secret session, as to whether the marriage of a 
female teacher should or should not be equivalent to a resig- 
nation. Some members of the board thought that a married 
woman should be provided for by her husband, giving her 
place as teacher to some one who must be self-supporting. 
Others thought that the question of competency only should 
be considered. 


Prizes for Teachers of Utica. 


Utica, N. Y.—Last December prizes were offered to the 
teachers in the public schools, for essays on the following 
topics : A i 
all teachers in the kindergartens and primary grades, the 
subjects being: ‘“ The Relation of the Kindergarten and the 
Primary School,” and “ Nature Study in Schools.” 

A first prize of $25 and a second prize of $15 open to all 
teachers in the intermediate and advanced grades on “Interest 
as a Factor of Education,” and “ Geography in Grammar 
Schools.” 

A single prize of $35 open to all the teachers, principals and 
special supervisors of the city, on “ Methods of Teaching,” 
and “ Herbartian Pedagogics.” 

The prize winners in the kindergarten and primary grades 
were Miss Cornelia E. Palmer and Miss Margaret Louise 
Murphy. In the advanced grades, Miss Della M. Hay, and 
Miss Mary G. Lathrop. The prizes of the third class were 
taken by Mr. Arthur L. Goodrich and Miss Alice Desfla 
Howes, both of the Academy. 


Negroes vs. Mulattoes. 


Washington, D. C.—For some time there has been a fight 
between the blacks and the mulattoes of the city, the blacks 
claiming that those of their race of a lighter color have 
monopolized the places in the public schools. On the evening 
of April 29, a meeting was held in Miles Tabernacle at which 
it was decided that a committee of eleven be appointed to in- 
terview Pres. McKinley in the interests of the blacks. At 
this meeting the chairman said, “ For the past twenty-five years 
government and school positions in the district have been 
filled by mulattoes to the exclusion of the blacks. The latter 
outnumber the former seven to one, and as their voting power 
is so greatly in excess of the mulatto vote, they consider the 
discrimnation most unjust, and are now making an effort to 
obtain recognition in the district government.” 





Association Notes. 


Dr. Irwin Shepard, general secretary of the N. E. A., says 
that great interest is being everywhere shown in the coming 
Milwaukee meeting. The railroad people are pleased, for 
they feel sure that the attendance is going to be large. 

The officers of the various departments are completing their 
program and outlines of many of these have been  sub- 
mitted. A place will be given on the official program and a 
hall assigned for consideration of the work in the education 
of the deaf, although there is at present no special department 
devoted to this branch. 


Dr. Emily L. Gregory, professor of botany in Barnard 
college, New York, died of pneumonia, April 21. 

Reports from Greece to Prof. Seymour, professor of Greek 
at Yale, state that owing to the present excitement in Greece, 
classical research is exceedingly difficult, and excavations have 
been stopped by the managers of the American school at 
Athens. 


Salt Lake City, Omaha and Los Angeles will be the princi- 
pal competitors for the convention of the N. E. A. in 1808. 
Salt Lake City will make a special effort, and to this end will 
establish headquarters in Milwaukee and will keep her in- 
vitation before the people. 


__ The North Carolina Teachers’ Assembly to be held at 
Moorehead City, will be conducted on a difference system from 
that of any session yet held. The most important innovation 
is the introduction of department work. Half of each day 
will be devoted to the study of subjects taught in our public 
schools. Special departments are being organized for school 
officers, college presidents and professors, city school superin- 
tendents, and teachers of all grades from the academy to the 
primary. 


Boston, Mass.—Mr. J. Herman Tryborn, assistant instructor 
in manual training in the Horace Mann school is to go abroad 
to perfect himself in his work, on half pay. 
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New York, N. Y.—Union Theological seminary has |] 
received a large gift of money which is to be expended in giv- 
ing to Adams chapel a new interior. Extensive improvements 
will also be made on the seminary buildings. 7 


ately 


New York, N. Y.—The council of Columbia university has 
awarded the 24 fellowships for 1897-8. 





Dubuque, Iowa.—The residents of a school district near 
Salix had a dispute over the election of a director. The prin- 
cipal disputants repaired to the school-house, where the mis- 
understanding was settled in pugilistic style. The winners 
were declared to have elected their man, and at the next board 
meeting he took his seat with the other directors. 


Rochester, N. Y.—A meeting of prominent Catholics was 
recently held at Cathedral hall to form an organization for the 
purpose of looking after the affairs of the proposed Rochester 
Cottage to be built at Plattsburg in connection with the 
Catholic Summer School. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Supt. W. H. Compton has been asked to 
write the story of Ohio in the series of state histories being 
issued by a prominent publishing house. Mr. Compton is a 
graduate of Oberlin college, he took a post graduate course 
at Harvard and he has been for a number of years in Toledo 
as principal of the high school and later superintendent of 
schools. 


Binghamton, N. Y.—The board of education engaged Prof. 
M. V. O’Shea to give to the teachers a course of five lectures 
on “ Child Study.” The first lecture was given March 23. 

Two new school buildings have been finished and occupied 
since the first of February. One of them, the St. John 
avenue building, is one of the finest in this part of the state. 


Dover, Del.—There is a movement on foot in the legislature 
to have the county superintendents elected by the com- 
missioners of the different districts and to make them subject 
to a board consisting of one delegate from each district. 

A bill at present before the legislature, dispenses the school 
appropriations at the rate of $1 for each day’s service per- 
formed by each teacher. 


Williamstown, Mass.—Prof, Cyrus Morris Dodd, for twenty- 
seven years professor of mathematics at Williams college died 
April 25. Prof. Dodd was graduated from Williams, in 1855, 
and he was a fine Latin scholar as well as mathematician. 


San José, Cal.—Miss Julia E. Cummin, for several years a 
teacher in the public schools of this state committed suicide 
April 18, by taking strychnine. She had been in ill health and 
consequently despondent for several months. 


Harrisburg, Pa—The board has equipped all the school 
buildings with fire alarm apparatus at a cost of $530 a year 
to the city. 


Harrisburg, Pa.—After a desperate fight with the taxpayers 
and patrons of the schools, the board abolished the compet- 
itive method of selecting teachers. 


Rochester, N. Y.—A summer school of manual training 
will be held this summer in Mechanics’ Institute, for the ac- 
attend such classes except through the summer vacation. 
commodation of teachers and pupils who find it difficult to 
The course will consist of twenty-four lessons, beginning 
July 7, and ending August 31. 


Damascus, Ohio.—Prof. I. P. Hole, a well-known Ohio 
educator, died very suddenly April 28. Heart disease is 
given as the cause of his death. 


Orange, N. J.—A new school-house is to be erected in the 
fifth ward. The lot decided upon is on Cleveland street near 
Washington, and its cost is $6,000. The common council will 
he asked for an appropriation sufficient for the purchase of the 
lot and the erection of a suitable building. 


Flushing, N. Y.—The pupils of the graduating class of the 
high school have already begun to make preparations for 
their graduating exercises to be held June 25. The class of 
’o7 will probably be the largest ever graduated from the 
Flushing high school. 

Of Interest to Publishers. 

Notice is hereby given that the Nevada County Board of 
Education will receive bids for furnishing the following text- 
books, viz., Drawing, Bookkeeping and Supplementary 
Readers, for use in the public schools of Nevada county. 
~ Sealed proposals will be received up to Saturday, June 26, 
1897, at 10 o'clock, A.M., at the office of the county superin- 
tendent of schools, in Nevada City, Cal. 

The board reserves the right to reject any or all bids. 

By order of the Nevada County Board of Education. 


F. M. RUTHERFORD, Pres. 
W. J. RODGERS, Sec. 
Nevada City, April 26, 1897. 
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Greater New York Notes. 


High School Principals and Supervisor of Music 
Named. 


At the meeting of the New York city board of education, 
May 5, the names of John T. Buchanan, of Kansas City, John 
G. Wight, of Philadelphia, and Evander A. Childs, principal 
of grammar school No. go of this city, were suggested for the 
principalships, respectively, of the boys’, girls’, and mixed high 
schools to be opened this coming fall. The committee on 
high schools which presented these names also handed in a 
report, advising that experience in a high school of a large 
city be made a necessary qualification for applicants for these 
positions. Should this be decided upon, the name of Mr. 
Childs will have to be withdrawn. The salaries of the new 
principals will be $5,000. At a special meeting called for next 
Wednesday the names of three nominees will be voted upon 
by the board. 

Frank Damrosch was elected supervisor of music to the 
public schools, at a salary of $4,000. The board of superintend- 
ents favored another name, but its report was disregarded by 
the committee on instruction, and Mr. Damrosch was selected. 

The committee on by-laws was ordered to consider the ad- 
visability of asking the corporation counsel for the assignment 
of one of his assistants as special counsel for the board. If 
this could not be done the committee was requested to look 
up the question of the right of the board to engage an attor- 
ney at a fixed salary. The counsel fees of the board at pres- 
ent amount to from $10,000 to $15,000 a year. 











Society of Pedagogy Classes. 


The classes of the Society of Pedagogy will meet next week 
at grammar school No. 6, Madison avenue and &sth street, at 
4p.m. The subjects and leaders are as follows: 

May 10 arithmetic for grammar grades; leader, Mr. Edward 
A. Page. May 11, botany; leader, Mr. Lyman P. Hoyradt; 
May 12, American literature; leader, Mr. John W. Davis. May 
13, methods; leader, Mr. Joseph Wade. 

The subjects of the present week, and the leaders are the 
same, with one exception. On Tuesday Miss T. E. Eldredge 
was the leader, the subject being “ The Observation Lesson.” 

Edward A. Page, President. 


Annual Meeting N. Y. C. Teachers’ Association. 


The annual meeting of the New York City Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held Monday afternoon, May 10, in the City 
college. Officers for the coming year will be elected, and 
each member is asked to vote on a proposed series of enter- 
tainments, to be given by the association during the season of 
1897-98. The entertainments proposed are: (a) A course of 
concerts and entertainments similar to those given the past 
year; (b) a course of lectures by prominent educators, about 
five in all; (c) a course in literature, about twelve, six on Eng- 
lish, and six on American; (d) a course in logic; about fifteen 
lessons; (e) a course in music, about ten, covering all grades; 
and (f) a course in observation lessons, covering all grades. 
Polls open at 3.30 p. m., and close at 5.30, and each teacher 
is requested to express by ballot his or her first and second 
choice of the subjects outlined. 

It has been the custom of the association to give a similar 
course of lectures and entertainments annually, costing the 
association in the neighborhood of $1,000. It was suggested 

some prominent members that this expensive course be 
dispensed with, and that what entertainments and lectures are 
given be supplied wholly by unpaid talent from within the 
association or donated to it. The money thus saved it is pro- 
posed to add to the building fund, which has already 
accumulated to the extent of several thqusand dollars, for the 
purpose of putting up a building in this city for the exclusive 
use of teachers. It is thought that in two years enough could 
thus, be saved to meet the cost of such a building; and these 
members, therefore, ask the teachers to vote against all the 
subjects in the proposed course, and in favor of entertain- 
ments supplied by home talent. 





For Vacation Schools. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—At a meeting of the board of education 
a resolution was presented recommending the setting aside 
of a number of rooms in school 14 for a vacation school. The 
idea has been discussed for several years, without any definite 
result. The present agitation is due to the efforts of the 
Brooklyn Association for promoting vacation schools. 

School No. 14 has been selected, because it is in a section 
of the city where most of the children do not leave the city. 
All that the association asks of the board of education is the use 
of the school-house, with their endorsement. The cost of the 
experiment, which will be about $1,000 will be met by the 
members of the association. No text-books will be used, but 
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the children will be graded from the kindergarten to the 
higher. grades. 





Plan of Salaries and Promotions. 


PROPOSED BY THE MALE ASSISTANTS. 


The Male Assistant Teachers’ Association, of New York 
city, has agreed upon, and instructs its legislative committee 
to present tothe board of education a schedule of salaries and 
plan for promotions, which the teachers regard as far superior 
to anything of the kind yet proposed or presented. The plan 
has the double merit of providing for a steady and regular in- 
crease in salaries up to a certain limit, based on length of ser- 
vice, and on merit, and of increased requirements for teach- 
ers, which will result in materially raising the standard of the 
teaching profession in New York city. The plan is very 
largely the work of R. Russell Requa, first assistant in G. S. 
No. 96; but it has been the subject of discussion for several 
weeks by the Male Assistants’ Association, and, as finally 
adopted, has received the unanimous approval of the board of 
direction of the association, and of the members of the asso- 
ciation present at the meetings, April 28, and May 1, when the 
plan was adopted, finally, and in detail. 

The plan proposes, first, that every male applicant for posi- 
tion as a teacher, who shall have obtained a temporary license, 
shall be placed on a substitute list. From this list he shall be 
appointed to a regular position in the order of his position 
on the substitute list. A teacher so appointed shall be ranked 
as “temporary” teacher, and receive a salary of $1,000 a 
year. 

A temporary teacher’s work is subject to examination each 
term by the superintendents, until it is considered “ efficient ” 
by both superintendent and principal, when the teacher shall 
be given a permanent license, and a rank as fifth assistant. 
Failure to secure a permanent license after two years as tem- 
porary teacher, and after four examinations, forfeits the li- 
cense of the temporary teacher. 

After receiving a permanent license the teacher’s salary is 
to be increased $100 a year for ten successive years, making 
$1,000 total increase for length of service. In estimating 
length of service for securing this increase one and one-half 
years’ teaching outside the New York city system shall count 
as one year’s service within the system. 

Male teachers are to be ranked as first, second, third, 
fourth, and fifth assistants, and promotion from one grade of 
assistant to, another shall be entirely for merit, and must be 
the result of yearly examination for that purpose by the city 
superintendent, or his assistants. Each promotion is to be 
accompanied by an annual increase in salary of $100, making 
a possible total increase of $500 for promotions for “ meritor- 
ious” Service. Such promotions are to be made from an 
eligible list of applicants from the next lower grade of assist- 
ants, such lists to be made up as the result of exmminations by 
the superintendents. The obtaining of a permanent license 
by a temporary teacher is considered his first promotion, and 
entitles him to his first increase of $100, for “ meritorious” 
service. 

The class work of a male assistant who has been placed on 
an eligible list for promotion shall thereafter be exempt from 
examination by the superintendents, except upon written re- 
quest of the principal, until such promotion has been made. 

A first assistant marked “ meritorious ” shall be made “ head 
of department,” and given supervising power under the di- 
rection of his principal. His work as head of department 
shall be examined to test his scholarship, and, having passed 
such examinations successfully, he shall be placed on an elig- 
ible list for a principalship; and while on such list he shall be 
exempt from examination, and given five days each term, with 
full pay, to visit other schools. All principals must be taken 
from the eligible list, and in the order of their places on the 
list. When on re-examination the superintendent and prin- 
cipal cannot agree as to the value of an assistant’s work, the 
case is to be referred to the committee of instruction of the 
board of education. 

In schools having five male assistants all of the five or more 
positions shall exist; and in schools having less than five as- 
sistants, the upper positions shall exist. 

All first assistants and present vice-principals shall be 
classed as first assistants. Those receiving $2,016, and who 
have completed six years of “ efficient ” service shall have their 
salaries raised to $2,100, and an additional $100 for each year 
thereafter, until an annual salary of $2,500 has been reached. 
First assistants, now receiving $1,728, having completed three 
years of “ efficient” service, shall have their salaries raised to 
$1,800, with $100 a year annual increase, until $2,500 has been 
reached. In the same way all second assistants receiving 
$1,728 and $1,656 shall, after four years of efficient service (the 
latter after three years), receive $100 a year increase until a 
maximum of $2,400 annual salary has been reached. Second 
assistants, receiving $1,476, may, after one year of efficient 
service, be given $1,500. In the same way third assistants, re- 
ceiving $1,476, and second and third assistants, receiving 
$1,332, may receive a maximum of $2,300, after ten years of 
efficient service. Third and fourth assistants, receiving $1,260, 
shall be classed as fourth assistants, and their maximum sal- 
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ary, after ten years of efficient service, shall be $2,200. All be- 
low fourth assistants, receiving $1,080, may, after one year of 
efficient service, be given $1,200 annually, and the $100 annual 
increase thereafter, until a maximum of $2,100 is reached. 

All male assistants who have not received a permanent li- 
cense when the proposed schedule goes into effect are subject 
to all the requirements of “ temporary teacher,” as defined by 
the schedule, except that no teacher’s present salary or posi- 
tion shall be detrimentally affected by the plan. Such teach- 
ers, having obtained permanent licenses, shall be classed 
under the new schedule as their present positions, salaries, and 
length of service, either in or out of the system, entitle them. 

At the meeting of the Male Assistants’ Association, Satur- 
day, May 1, the legislative committee was instructed to pre- 
sent the plan and schedule to the board of education, and the 
committee was empowered to add to its number for such pur- 
pose such teachers not members of the committee as it saw fit. 

The next regular meeting of the association will be on the 
first Saturday in June. 





New York State Teachers’ Convention. 


New York City.—Thelocal executive committee in charge of 
arrangements for the State Teachers’ Convention to be 
held in this city June 30 and July 1, 2 and 3 reports contin- 
ually increasing interest in the convention on the part of 
teachers and the public. The committee expect that by the date 
of the convention the state association will contain at least 
6,000 active members. The program of the convention has not 
been arranged in detail, but the plan is to have the morning 
of each day given up to business lessons and round-table and 
other educational discussions. 





Dr. JAMES LEE, 
Superintendent of Exhibits, New York State Teachers’ Association. 


The first evening session will be addressed by some promin- 


ent speaker — probably Chauncey M. Depew—by Mayor 
Strong, of New York city, and by President White, of the 
State Teachers’ Association. On the second evening State 
Supt. Charles R. Skinner will read the annual address. Papers 
will be presented during the convention by Dr. Walter B. 
Gunnison, principal of Erasmus high school, Brooklyn, on 
“ Relations Between Home and School Life” and by Dr. M. 
Augusta Requa, Supervisor of Physical Culture, New York, 
on “Physical Training.” Dr. James P. Haney, Supervisor 
of Manual Training, New York, will conduct a round-table 
discussion on “ Industrial Education.” It is expected that this 
last will be be quite a feature of the convention, as the system 
of manual training in New York city schools is understood to 
differ considerably from the systems in operation in other parts 
of the state. 

An entertainment committee headed by Supt. Schauffler, 
will enliven the sessions by music and other entertainment 
performed entirely by talent from the New York city public 
schools. Saturday morning’s session, devoted to business and 
the election of officers, will close the convention. 





Congress of Parents. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—A fathers’ and mothers’ congress was held 
in Brooklyn, May 1, under the auspices of representatives 
from the various women’s clubs of the city. 

In a brief speech of welcome the Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott 
said that the home was the foundation of all life and that while 
fathers should have something to say, the training of the 
children rested largely with the mother. Nothing should be 
allowed o interfere with the home life and schemes, such as 
clubs or associations that tended to take either father or 
motheraway from the home to the neglect of their duties ;these 
were wrong and their influence harmful. 

Dr. Charles H. Livermore, of Adelphi college, who occupied 
the chair, said that fathers’ and mothers’ congresses were 
going on all the time, and that the assembly just convened was 
but a segment. He referred to the independence of Young 
America as being very different in its character from that of 
Young Russia or England or Germany, as the American 
boy or girl was of a more inquiring nature and would find out 
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things. And in keeping with the spirit of the times it was not 
unlikely that there might be at the close of the present century 
or the beginning of the next a congress of sons and daughters 
to discuss parents. 

The Rev. John Coleman Adams gave an address on “ What 
Shall Fathers and Mothers Read.” He thought they should 
keep in touch with the thought of the day, and know what the 
men and women of the century are doing. And they should 
acquire such information so that they can impart it with an 
air of knowledge that will make an impression on the child’s 
mind and make him feel that his parents really knew what 
they are talking about. A question was asked as to the valu, 
of the study of psychology for parents and Dr. Adams said 
it was of the highest value. Parents ought also to read books 
treating of their duties as fathers and mothers. 

Professor Lauton, of Adelphi college, talked on “ How 
Children Should be Introduced to Literature.” He favored 
the use of the fairy tale, folk lore and stories dealing with 
the imagination as an offset to the keen matter of fact ideas 
with which even the smallest American child inthis country was 
generally possessed. What if they were not altogether true, 
it was not desirable to tell the little one nothing but the 
prosaic, disappointing truths which form the part of the 
ordinary life. He would sift the truth out for himself and 
the imagery added to the interest. 

Under the general head of “ Amusements for Children,” the 
following subjects were discussed : “ Theater Going for Child- 
ren,” by Miss Beatrice Straight; “ Athletic Games and Out- 
door Sports,” by Prof. George M. Wicher; and “Work as a 
Pastime,” by Dr. Jenny B. Merrill. 

The general subject for the evening session was “ Govern- 
ment of Children.” Miss Laura B. Fisher read a paper on 
“How Shall We Understand a Child;” Dr. Walter B. Gunni- 
son treated “ Co-operation of Parents and Teachers;” and the 
Rev. S. D. O. McConnell spoke dn “ Necessity of Authority 
in the Home.” 





Physical Education Society. 


A meeting of the Physical Education Society, of New York 
and vicinity, was held in the hall of the Ethical Culture 
schools, 109 W. 54th street, on Monday, April 26, 1897. The 
subject of the evening, ‘Outdoor Gymnastics and Play- 
grounds,” was introduced by Mr. Jacob A. Riis, who pointed 
out the moral, as well as the physical, value of playgrounds. 

‘** A healthy boy has an irresistible impulse to play; if his en- 
energy is corked up, he explodes in mischief and violence, and 
the boy becomes an unnatural boy, ‘a tough.’ Such a boy 
feeis that he has been robbed of something, and especially 
loves to annoy policemen, who are the embodiment of the 
power that restricts him.” 

The speaker gave several instances where a neighborhood 
infested with gangs of vicious boys, became transformed into 
a safe and peaceable district after the opening of a playground 
or small park. The streets are at present the only play- 
grounds for the large majority of the New York children, and 
one could not wonder that the graduates of such training 
were often lawless or vicious. Crime was largely a question 
of athletics. 

_In conclusion, Mr. Riis made the following specific sugges- 
tions: 

a. That sand-hills and playgrounds be pr 
and small parks; 

b. That playgrounds be provided adjacent (not over) the 
public schools; 

c. That disused city cemeteries be converted 
grounds; 

d. That market playgrounds be established; 

e. That a playground be established near the East Side 
Settlement; 

f. That a municipal advisory committee on playgrounds be 
appointed. 

The above recommendations were formally endorsed by the 
society. The acting chairman, Dr. M. P. E. Groszmann, re- 
ferred to the prevalence of nervous affections in city children, 
largely due to insufficient exercise out of doors. 

A series of lantern views, loaned by Mr. W. L. Coop, of 
Providence, illustrating outdoor gymmnasia, was exhibited. 
The descriptive text was read by Miss Elizabeth MacMartin, 
director of the Charlesbank outdoor gymnasium, Boston. | 

Municipal outdoor gymnasia> have been established in this 
country in Boston and Chicago, the grounds in the latter city 
being equipped by the North American Gymnastic Union. 
The Boston grounds are said to be visited by from one to 
three thousand persons daily. Mayor Quincy says that the 
municipal playgrounds are the best investment ever made by 
the city of Boston, and recommends an appropriation of $200,- 
ooo for their extension. The advantages of equipping schools 
with simple apparatus, as has been done in Setedy and 
Providence, was pointed out. 

, Before adjourning, the society adopted the following reso- 

ution: ° 

Resolved, that the Physical Education Society, of New York 
and vicinity, is opposed to the use of military drill in public 
schools, as a means of exercise. 
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Child Study. 


Child Study Conference. 


The New York City Normal College Alumni Committee on 
Child Study has recently held two interesting meetings. In 
March, Dr. Ernst Richard, principal of the Hoboken 
Academy, read a paper on Children’s Faults. On April Ist 
Dr. Groszmann gave an informal talk on “ Art Work” draw- 
ing upon his experience in that line at the Ethical Culture 
Schools of which he is superintendent. 


FAULTS OF CHILDREN, 


Under the head of faults, Dr. Richard considered all de- 
fects. He spoke of the increase of crime as a problem to be 
considered by the educator. 

Practical education does not overlook faults. While the 
doctrine of original sin still influences discipline and legis- 
lation, the representatives of the new education adhere more 
closely to Rousseau’s theory that the child is born good, but 
becomes contaminated by contact with others. Granted that 
Rousseau’s theory is correct, how can we educate our children 
like Emile? We must, in this respect, follow Pestalozzi, who 
says, “ Such rules of education should be adopted as the sim- 
plest mother of the people might apply.” 

Faults may be considered as having their origin in the home 
or as due to outside influence, and must be treated accordingly. 
The child’s temperament of course influences its faults. 

Practical education deals with faults as acute and chronic. 
Careful distinction must be made between the faults of de- 
velopment and developing faults. While the former appear 
and disappear without injury to the child, the latter must be 
checked in order to prevent them from becoming permanent. 
After all, we are not trying to train good boys and girls, but 
good men and women. The good boy does not always grow 
to be a good man. The normal child has faults, but they are 
faults of development and need give the teacher little concern. 
Developing faults can often be cured negatively or starved 
out. 

Often what is regarded as a fault by “the teacher is due to 
some bodily defect. Poor hearing or sight is often the in- 
direct cause of mental faults. Dr. Richard cited several in- 
stances in support to this statement; the physical defect hav- 
ing been attended to the mental fault disappeared. While the 
physical is often the cause of mental deficiency, it is sometimes 

a guide to the teacher. There are bodily signs of degener- 
ieee certain habits, as nail-biting presupposing corresponding 
faults on the part of the child and helping the teacher to over- 
come them by a knowledge of their existence before they 
manifest themselves otherwise. 


DR. GROSZMANN'S TALK. 


Dr. Groszmann opened his talk with a discussion as to what 
art instruction really is. There are many ready made systems 
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in color and drawing. The work in these is graded, based on 
the idea that the child must acquire the science of art and 
must therefore begin with simple drawings and proceed to the 
more difficult. These courses are largely geometric, even 
object drawing being based on type forms. 

The Workingman’s School,” says Dr. Groszmann, “ did” 
some of this work, and we were proud of the results, the 
beautiful casts, Egyptian and Greek ornaments, etc.” But 
this is not art; it is applied geometry. Geometric drawings 
to have any value must be exact. In striving for accuracy 
the child becomes introspective and self conscious. 

Art is expression and derives its value from the fact that 
it is individual expression. 

The developmént from lower to higher stages of art is a 
long and painful process. Children “cannot” represent like 
artists, therefore no “ finished” drawing should be demanded 
of them. “ To finish a piece of work requires a great deal of 
time; indeed is a waste of time. It has been found better to 
allow the children to begin again and again. We were satis- 
fied with an approximate result as long as the “ swing” and 
character were there. Many will spoil a good sketch in the 
finishing.” 

Children like to represent the human form in action. Dr. 
Groszmann showed color sketches made by children in the 
first school year, of their impressions of the circus, second 
year a picture called “ March” and in the third year a battle 
in the Trojan war was depicted. In all of these the essential 
characteristics of the subjects were present. 

Pupils should have an opportunity of modeling in clay, 
which is the easiest form of art expression for children. 
Drawing is really the most difficult. Between the two comes 
paper-cutting. Scribbling or drawing useless lines is entirely 
obviated in the cutting of objects from paper, examples of 
which were shown at the meeting. Animals and human beings 
are cut from paper without any drawing and then mounted. 
Among those exhibited were a number of pictures of Lincoln, 
his home and his occupation. A few pencil lines were added 
where the scissors failed, as for instance in dividing the logs 
from one another in the lumber pile. 

Children will draw from the concept rather than from the 
object. Therefore let the pupils draw first from memory; 
then have the object or model brought into the class-room 
where a second picture can be made. 

Object drawing is of service to vivify the concept and is 
used to advantage in natural science work. 

Drawing from the imagination is used to illustrate history, 
literature, and language lessons. 

Decorative art work is used to cultivate the aesthetic sense. 
Articles of interest are ornamented. One child after model- 
ing an ordinary bolt, decorated it prettily with a leaf design; 
book covers for literature and natural science work are ap- 
propriately decorated. 

The grammar of art expression should be eliminated from 
elementary education. 

Rousseau says, “ Let the children alone.” Too much inter- 
ference deprives them of the development of power and 
destroys their power of original expression. 
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Protect the child from becoming conventional. 


him with beautiful things in art and literature. 


to appreciate but not imitate beauty. 


Surround 
He must learn 


Especially is this true 


in art work, for language gives daily practice and the danger 
of imitation is therefore not so great. Let 
children carefully and discreetly, but avoid setting up ex- 
amples for them to follow; in a word give them freedom. 

G. S. No. 13, N. Y. C. 


us guide the 


Louisa Bruckman, Pd. M. 





Books. 





“ Four Great Americans—Washington, Franklin, Webster, 
and Lincoln ” is the title of a little book for the use of schools 
by James Baldwin. They are all representative men, who each 
performed an important work for the country, and hence the 
somewhat extended apne given in this volume deserve 


a careful reading in schoo 


and out of school. 


At the same 


time we must not forget that we have had other men who have 
performed important service—Jefferson, Hamilton, Clay, Sum- 
ner, etc.; we must not fall into the habit of lauding only a few 


of the greatest men. 


The author has related the main events 


of these four men mentioned from boyhood up, and the youth 
will not fail to recognize why they were great. The style is 


ointed and 


ull-page 


graphic, and is enlivened by many 
portraits are given. 
Chicago, New York, and Boston.) 


(Werner 


School 


anecdotes. 


Book Co., 


It would be strange if among the thousands of young men 
and women attending American colleges and universities from 
year to year there were not some who were capable of writing 


genuine poetry. 


From the mass of verse published in college 


covers, it is possible to cull much good verse and many gems. 
rederic Lawrence Knowles has been engaged collecting this 
verse from college publications, and the results of his labors 


re seen in the volume entitled “Cap and Gown: 


eries,”” 


Second 


About forty institutions are represented, including, 


among others, Brown, Chicago, Columbia, Cornell, Harvard, 
Stanford, Michigan, Pennsylvania, Princeton, Syracuse, Roch- 
ester, Wesleyan, Virginia, and Yale universities, and Bowdoin, 
Dartmouth, Hamilton, Smith, Trinity, Tufts, Union, Wells, 


and Williams colleges. 
Sentiment,” “ Comedy,” 


and “In Serious 
college life, and have a particle of sentiment in their nature 


will enjoy these dainty bits. 


The verse is classified 


Mood.” 


“College and Compus,” 


as “ Love and 
* Nature,” 


All who have tasted the joys of 


Many of the verses are worthy of 


‘a place in literature. The volume is elegantly printed, and 
bound in cloth, with a portrait of a college girl in cap and 


gown stamped on the cover. 


(L. C. Page & Co., Boston.) 


“ A Smaller History of Greece,” by William Smith, LL.D., 


which has long been a standard work, has 


been revised, en- 


larged, and in part re-written by Carleton L. Brownson, in- 
structor in Greek in Yale university. The reviser has been 
guided by the investigations of moderf scholars, which have 
done much to correct erroneous beliefs in Greek history, lit- 


erature, and antiquities. 


No attempt has been made to change 


the plan of the original work; the aim has been to preserve in 


the revised edition the characteristics that 
Smith’s history popular. 


have 
Some of the chapters have been 


made Dr. 


An entirely new set of: maps and plans has been 


largely re-written, and statements verified by referring to orig- 
inal sources. 
en 


ved for the present edition, and most of the illustrations 
which pant in the old edition have been discarded for new 


ones. 
the index. 


Dr. Henr 
compiled “ 


lexico 


(Harpe 


r & Brothers, New York.) 


pronouncing vocabulary has been incorporated with 


Sweet, of the Munich academy of sciences, has 
he Students’ Dictionary of Anglo-Saxon.” The 
author found existing dictionaries antiquated, and hence there 
was a genuine need of a new one. Like all other Anglo-Saxon 


graphers, he has had to struggle with bad manuscripts, 


including separate glossaries, where English and Latin words 


were 


inter-mixed. Dr. Sweet has 


endeavored to exclude 


doubtful matter, to exercise a wise discretion about the reten- 
tion of words of later origin, to warn the student against un- 
natural words, to omit what is least essential, and to give most 
space to what is important, and to give the meanings of words 
in plain Modern English. As many quotations as the space 
would admit have been used. References are omitted entirely 
and irrgular forms are dealt with very briefly; but construc- 


tions are given with considerable fullness. 


Cross-references 


are given sparingly; cognate words only in the Old-English 


itself. 


Head-words are given in their Early West-Saxon spell- 


ings, with, of course, such restrictions and exceptions as are 


suggested by practical considerations. 


New York. 


In order to make room for the traveling supplement this 
week, eight pages have been added to the regular number. 


$1.75.) 


(The Macmillan Co., 
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We love the flowers, the little flowers 


So beautiful and bright, 
They come to cheer our dreary hours, 
They come for our delight. 


We love their rich and varied hues, 


Their forms, and perfume sweet, 


We love to think ‘tis God who strews 


They’re tokens of unfailing love, 
Sweet harbingers of bliss, 

They point to fairer realms above, 
E’en while they brighten this. 


Then let us gently lift them up, 
Nor bruise the fragile stem, 

Nor crush the tiny pearly cup 
Wherein the dew-drops blend. 


But bear them to yon hill and dell, 
Where sleep the honored brave, 
The heroes who in battle fell 
Our own dear land to save. 


There gratefully and tenderly 
We'll place above each head, 

The fairest of our floral gifts, 
A tribute to our dead. 

And with these simple offerings 
Let humble prayers ascend, 


These blessings at our feet. 


That war no more shall blight our land, 


Have the youngest child 
while the teacher points. iM 
this way until the entire class ‘‘ reads. 


teacher 
joy the repetitio 
reading work. 


number lessons can 


8 voice at first. 


No more shall slay a friend. 





ren practice reading these verses in concert 
Once or twice a day they may be run over in 
Of course they will follow the 
Rabbit drawings will help. The children will en- 
mn and pick up a few word forms to reinforce their other 
The digits will be learned, figures and word forms. Other 
be made from the verses without exhausting the interest. 


The Song of the Skipping-Rope. 





Winter-time has fled away, 
Spring has had her gentle sway, 
Summer surely must be near 
When the skipping-ropes appear. 
With a skip, skip, 

And a trip, trip, 

As we rise and fall; 

In yard and street 


The little feet 


Are coming to the call. 


Oh, so many tricks to do 

That our mothers also knew! 
“In the Front Door,” “ Bakin _ 
“« Chase the Fox,” and “ Needle Thread. 


With a skip, skip, 
And a trip, trip, | 

For so the leader saith, 
With a hop, jump, 
And a thump, thump, 
Until you’re out of breath. 


Hear the counting, sure and slow; 
To a hundred they must go. 

Not a hand or arm should swerve, 
While the rope describes its curve; 


With a skip, skip, 
With a trip, trip, 
Until the task is done; 
With cheeks so red, 
With ruffled head, 
Bravo, my little one! 


Bread,” 


Boys may leap and vault so high, 
But none was ever known to try 
To master this soft, little spring 
That is so intricate a thing. 


With a skip, skip, 

With a trip, trip, 

Oh, may I always hear 

That pit-pat-pit 

That seems to fit 

This blossom time of year! . ” 
—Anna B. Patten, in May “ St. Nicholas. 
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Interesting Notes. 


Pennsylvania Surnames. 


The United States offers peculiar in- 
interest in this field, owing to the changes 
undergone by foreign names in their 
new environment. Of course New Eng- 
jand names, being merely the trans- 
planting of English originals, offer only 
the interest of ordinary orthographical 
and orthoépical variations; but even here 
there are many phenomena which would 
well repay investigation. The richest 
field, however, of this sort is offered by 
Dutch and German surnames, the former 
being found mainly in New York and 
the latter in Pennsylvania. It is with 
the latter that this paper has to do. 

During the eighteenth century between 
fifty and one hundred thousand Germans 
and Swiss settled in the southern coun- 
ties of Pennsylvania. Their descendants 
to-day number hundreds of thousands. 
What has been the fate of their names? 
We may assume, on a priori grounds, 
that scarcely one in a hundred has re- 
mained unchanged. When, how, on what 

rinciple, were these changes made? 
These questions suggest exceedingly’ in- 
teresting problems to the investigator. 

At the beginning of the last century 
the law itself of Pennsylvania interfered, 
and all Germans who received a grant of 
public lands were required to anglicize 
their names. But of course the most 
potent influence at work was the natural 
objection to the inconvenience arising 
from having names which others could 
with difficulty, spell or pronounce.—“Lip- 
pincott’s Magazine.” 


Old Women as Prisoners of War. 


Another paper from the journals of the 
late E,. J. Glave appears in the April 
“Century,” under the title of “New Con- 
ditions in Central Africa.” Mr. Glave 
thus describes some of the sights he saw 
at stations along Lake Tanganyika. 
This anti-slavery movement has its dark 
side also. The natives suffer. In sta- 
tions in charge of white men, govern- 
ment officers, one sees strings of poor, 
emaciated old women, some of them mere 
skeletons, working from six in the morn- 
ing till noon, and from half past two till 
six, carrying clay water-jars, tramping 
about in gangs with a rope around the 
neck, and connected by a rope one and 
a half yards apart. They are prisoners 
of war. In war the old women are 
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always caught, but should receive a little! i 


waist. They are not loosened from the 
rope for any purpose. They live in the 
guard house, under the charge of black 
native sentries, who delight in slapping 
and in ill-using them, for pity is not in 
the heart of the native’ Some of the 
women have babies, but they go to work 
just the same. They form, indeed, a mis- 
erable spectacle, and one wonders that 
old women, although prisoners of war, 
should not receive a little more consid- 
eration; at least their nakedness might 
be hidden. The men prisoners are treat- 
ed in a far better way. 


Hinds & Noble, New York, will issue 
their “ New Testament Lexicon” about 
June 15. ‘“ The Interlinear Hebrew-En- 
glish Old Testament, Vol. 1, Genesis and 
Exodus,” they hope to publish about June 
10. “The Interlinear Greek-English 
New Testament” was published by them 
several years ago, but is to be brought 
out in a new edition about June 25 upon 
new and improved paper and with wider 
margins, and containing the “ New Testa- 
ment Lexicon” especially arranged for 
this volume. 


L. B. Grandy, M. D., demonstrator of 
anatomy and microscopy, Southern Medi- 
cal college, Atlanta, Ga., says:—‘‘Anti- 
kamnia has given me the most happy re- 
sults in headaches and other disagree- 
able head symptoms that have accom- 
panied the late catarrhal troubles prevail- 
ing in this section. In my practice it is 
now “the remedy” for the headache and 
neuralgia,some cases yielding to it which 
had heretofore resisted everything else 
except morphine. I usually begin with 
ten-grain dose, and then give five grains 
every fifteen minutes until relief is ob- 
tained. A refreshing sleep is often re- 
produced. There seems to be no dis- 
agreeable after-effects.” 


Tunnelling the Strait of Messina. 
Engineering achivements and possi- 


de Johannis decided that th 
of the tunnel should be near San Giovan- 


n model, as executed by the Italian civil 


humanity. They are naked, except for|engineer de Johannis, have attracted 
a miserable patch of cloth of several|much attention at the University of 
parts, held in place by a string about the} Padua. After thorough and _ careful 


studies of the Strait of Messina, its vary- 
ing depths, the nature of the ground, and 
of all other conditions which might assist 


or interfere with such an undertaking, 
beginning 


ni di Sanitello, at the foot of the Aspro- 


monte mountain range, the mouth on the 


other side to be located on the degli In- 
glesi plain. The entire tunnel will be 
nearly two miles long, and will consist in 
the main of two shafts of about 10,000 
feet each, descending at a grade not ex- 
ceeding 32 feet in .each 1000. Such a 
tunnel is thought preferable to a bridge 
that would involve such a great span and 


wind exposure.—“ Harper's Round 
Table.” 

A pound of facts is worth oceans 
of theories. More infants are suc- 
cessfully raised on the Gail Borden 


Eagle Brand Condensed Milk than upon 
any other food. Infant Health is a val- 
uable pamphlet for mothers. Send your 
address to the New York Condensed 
Milk Company, New York. 


America’s Share in the Cuban Shame. 


During the forty years that have since 
elapsed all the interested powers have 
recognized expressly or implicity the 
position that was then publicly assumed 
by our government. So, however un- 
pleasant it may be, we must admit that 
when the consular representatives of 
France and of England in Cuba say, as 
I have heard many of them say, in com- 
menting upon the unparalleled horrors 
of the situation, that the government and 
people of our country are directly respon- 
sible for all the bloody crimes that are 
committed in the name of warfare, they 
are right. I believe that our share of re- 
sponsibility for all this blood guiltiness 
is a heavy one. We have announced our 
peculiar rights as to Cuba; we have said 
to other nations that they must keep their 
hands off; we block the way and stop 





bilities, from the modern point of view, 
are receiving an additional illustration | 
in the case of the projected tunnel be- | 
between the mainland of Italy and the 
island of Sicily, plansand details of which, 


all interference, and assist Spain the 
while to encompass her ends by the activ- 
ity of our fleet and the exertions of our 
federal officers.—Stephen Bonsal, in May 
“Review of Reviews.” 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HENRY M, PHILLIPs, Secretary. 


Incorporated 1851. 
> 


$18,546,959.96 
17,205,296.32 


$1,341,663.64 


Standard, 
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You need 
Exercise_© 


“Tf business 
men knew 
how much 
they need 
out-door ex- 
ercise there 
would not be 
enough Co- 
lumbia bicy- 
cles to go 
round.” 


...Columbia Bicycles... 


‘Standard of the World. 
~~$100 to all ali to all alike. 


HARTFORDS, Next Best, $60, $55, $50, $45. 
Catalo, logue, free, from POPE MFG. CO. 


Columbia dealers ; HARTFORD, CONN. 
by mail for 2-c. stamp. 


=] G 
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The Classic Series 


Of MUSIC BOOKS 





vw 


THE EMBODIMENT OF THE 
BEST IN MUSICAL ART. . 





HE Classic Series of music books stand pre- 
——* rst among the music books of the 
world. ey contain the very highest and finest 
gabe music or written. Ali the best works of 
great masters of music will be found in these 
volumes. Every music lover who desires to have the 
best examples of musical composition should order 
one or more of these volumes. 
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Classic Vocal Gems for Soprano, 31 songs. 
Classic Vocal Gems for Alto, 33 songs. 
Classic Vocal Gems for Tenor, 30 songs. 
Classic Vocal Gems for Bass, 25 songs. 
Song Classics for Low Voice, 40 songs. 
Classic Tenor Songs, 36 songs. 
Classic Baritone or Bass Songs, 33 songs. 
Piano Classics, Vol. 1, 44 pianoforte pieces. 
Piano Classics, Vol. 2, 31 pianoforte pieces. 
Classical Pianist, 42 pianoforte pieces. 
Young People’s Classics, No. 1, 

51 easy pianoforte pieces. 
Young People’s Classics, No. 2, 

48 easy — pieces. 
Classic Four-Hand ‘ Collectio: 

19 pianoforte duets. 

Selected Cl i te pieces. 
For further particulars, send for 
descriptive circulars, giving list 
of contents, etc., free . % 





ics, 32p 





ACH book is printed in the best style of the 
music-printers’ art. The modern engraved 
transfer process is employed; only the finest 

quality of paper is used ; and the ating is artistic as 
well as substantial. In make-up as well as quality of 
contents, the Classic Series stand alone at the top. 











Price, Each Volume, Postpaid, 
Paper, $1.00. Boards, $1.25. Cloth, Gilt, $2.00. 


Any piece or book of music published at home or 
abroad can be secured from us at shortest notice. 
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OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 


453-463 Washington St., Boston 
WEW YORK, ADELPHIA, 


C. M. Ditson & Co J.E. Ditson & Co. 
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Don’t Tobacco Spit and Smoke Your Life Away 


If you want to quit tobacco using, easily and 
forever, be made well, strong, magnetic, full of 
new life and vigor, take No-To-Bac, the wonder- 
worker, that makes weak men strong. Many gain 
ten pounds in tendays. Over 400,ccocured. Buy 
No-To-Bac of your druggist, under guarantee to 
cure, soc. or $1.00. Booklet and sample mailed 
free. Ad. Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or New 
York, 


| from manufacturing and selling a prepara- 
Judges said: 


| simulation 


| vertisement, has attained a trade mark and 


| and vigor. 


| Journal,” 


|porters deal with the private secretary; 


lare perennial—some of the more prom- 


|not disclosed; he does not give an inter- 
|view, and is not quoted; but erroneous 
|impressions of what has been done or is 
jin 





An Important Decision. 


It is doubtful if any modern commodity, 
excepting money, has been counterfeited 
more than Hires Rootbeer. Therefore the 
decision just rendered by Judges Finletter 
and Gordon in Philadelphia, court of com- 
mon pleas No. 3, restraining George A. 
Hires, a namesake of Mr. Charles E. Hires, 


tion under the name of Hires Kootbeer will 
be of interest. In giving their decision the 





“Whether this case be considered as one | 
of infringement of a trade mark or as a 
intended and likely to deceive | 
the public, the evidence is most conclusi ely | 
with the plaintiff. It is established thatan | 
article of commerce known as ‘ Hires Root- | 
beer,’ by a long and costly method of ad-| 


value peculiar to itself. The sales have 
reached an extraordinary yearly volume, 
and the article is known to consumers and 
merchants by the designation of “ Hires 
Rootbeer,” and often and perhaps as com- 
monly by the name of ‘ Hires’ deg 

“The testimony in the case now before 
us, we think, makes it indubitably clear that 
the respondents’ purpose— their sole and 
anly purpose—was to fabricate an article 
of trade which in shape, color, designation 
of name and general appearance resembled 
the plaintiff's article, and thereby deceive 
and mislead the public and purchasers gen- 
erally. We find, therefore, upon the evi- 
dence now presented, that the allegations 
of the plaintiff's bill are established and 
that the temporary injunction prayed for 
should be awarded. 


A Man Who is Tired 


All the time, owing to improverished blood, 
should take Hood’s Sarsaparilla to purify 
and enrich his blood and give him vitality 
A good spring medicine is a 
necessity with almost everyone. Hood's 
Sarsaparilla is what the millions take in the 
spring. Its great power to purify and en- 
rich the blood and build up health is one of 
the facts of common experience. 


The President and the Press. 


“The day would not be a typical one,’ 
writes ex-President Harrison in an arti- 
cle on “A Day With the President at 
His Desk,” in the “ Ladies’ Home 
without a call from one or 
more newspaper men. For routine busi- 
ness items, and for social news, the re- 


but when there are rumors of important 
public transactions—and such rumors 


inent of the newspaper men expect to 
have a few moments with the president. 
With some of these—gentlemen who have 
become known to him as men who have 
not placed their personal honor in the 
keeping of any newspaper proprietor or 
managing editor, but hold it in estimation 
and in their own custody—the president 
sometimes talks with a good deal of free- 
dom. Of course, confidential things are 


contemplation are often corrected. 
There are many men of fine ability and of 
the highest personal character among the 





newspaper writers at Washington.” 


Why 


Do people buy Hood’s Sarsaparilla in prefer. 
ence to any other,— in fact almost to the exclu- 
sion of all others? 

Because they know that Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla cures when others fail. 

The question of best is just as positively de- 
cided in favor of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, as the 
question of comparative sales. Remember, 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. 1. 
Prepared Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Ills; easy to 


2 L 
Hood’ Ss Pills roo cmeneeene arate. 25¢. 


Standard American and English Brands of 


SCHOOL PENS 
SPENCERIAN 





Tey 


| Sar-ples and prices sent to teachers on application if the 


name of the school is given. 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
450 Broome Street, New York, N. Y. 


A little more care 

in the proper use of disinfect- 
ants will do much to preserve 
the health and cheerfulness of 
the children and prevent the 
closing of the 
the outbreak of some infectious 
disease. 

**How to Disinfect,”’ on 


practical instruction for disinf: 
and during cases of infectious illne 


The American & Continental “ Sanitas’ rCat 
636 to 642 West seth St.. New \ 


FOLDING VAPOR oe. Sco lean and ooh 
BATH CABIN 


ET. Selling QuakerCabinetstoFam- 
ilies and Physicians. ybod 





school owing to 


illustrated hook giving 


lon in everyday 


>, Sen 





Ever: y buys, sick or well. 50,000 
sold. Turkish, Russien ‘and Medicated Baths at home. 
No more bath tubs, or Dr. bills. Renovates your sys- 
tem, prevents Obesity. Cures, without medi 
cine, Colds, Rheumatism, La Grippe, Neu- 
ralgia, Eczema, Catarrh, Bright's Disease, 
Malaria, Headaches, Female Complaints and 
all Blood, Skin, Nerve and Kidney Diseases. 
BEAUTIFIES Complexion. Guaranteed, Made 
of Best Anfiseptic Rubber Cloth. Price = 

Wr. 5ibs, Wholesale to avents. Book Fre 
2 WORLD MFG. OO. COLT MRS o 





‘Sa | aye No, 


COPYRIGnT> 


UT 


and ye! 


Aavice 


elineerbe marrjo 
-Dont refuse all: 


to use SAPOLIO: Iris a* 
F solid cake of scouring soap, 
used for cleaning purposes. 
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LADIES’ SUITS. 


IMPORTED GOWNS. 


Figured India Silk Dresses, 


from our own workrooms. 


Eton Tailor-made Costumes, | 


New materials and fashionable colorings, 
Silk lined throughout. 


BLAZER SUITS 


of Serge and Canvas Cloth, Taffeta Silk 
lined. 


Imported Evening Waists, 
SHIRT WAISTS, 


of Plaid and Check Silks, 


Droadooay AB 19th st. 


NEW YORK, 


| 1832 was composed of 20,000 pieces of | 


/man nation has experimented more with | 
pongee silk in the manufacture of their | 


The Modern Balloon. 
The famous Delcourt balloon made in 


very thin kid pasted together, and speci- | 
mens of these are still retained by the | 
G.rmans for exhibition; but the Ger-| 


war balloons, and several of their best | 
ones in use to-day are of this material. 

| Every inch of the silk is tested by ex- 
| perts, and then it is cut into sections for | 
| girls to sew. No machines are used in| 
| finishing the seams, but everything is | 
done by hand. After the sewing is com- 
| pleted the varnishes are applied to the| 
|seams to render them absolutely air- tight. | 
| When the balloon proper is finished, 

the work of rigging it to the car, so that 
it will be strong and light, begins, and 
\this is no light task. At Aldershot the 
| rigging is made of the best Italian hemp, 
and weighs one pound to the hank. So 
strong is this hemp that a yard of it 
stretched round two pulleys will support 
500 pounds without breaking. The En- 
| glish weave into this hemp rigging a 
|fine thread of brass, which is designed 
‘to protect the bag in the cas¢ of a thun- 
|der-storm while floating in the clouds. | 
| The car itself is made of the best wicker | 
| work, strung around a ring of American 
| hickory.—“ The Chautauquan” for May. | 


| 





Harper and Brothers announce the} 
| publication of “ Flowers of Field, Hill, 
| and Swamp,” by Caroline A. Creevey. 
This volume is the outcome of the 
author’s idea that a grouping of plants 
is possible upon the natural basis of en- 
| vironment, including soil, shade, and 
|moisture. The author describes all of 





Laugh 
at the 
Drink - - 
HIRES 


Rootbeer 





|the wild-flowers commonly met with in 
the Atlantic states, in so careful and 
thorough a manner that the amateur bot- 
anist will find no difficulty in placing 
them in their proper groups and families. 
The illustrations, about one hundred and 
fifty in number, have been drawn from 
the living plants, and will prove to be an 
invaluable guide in determining the var- 
ieties. 


The May “Chautauquan” is notably 
'a Victor Hugo number, the space usually 
devoted to the required reading being 
given up to the study of this wonderful 
genius. Prof. James A. Harrison tells 
the story of his life; his ability as a poet 
|is discussed by Prof. Alcée Fortier; a 
|series of edited extracts from “ Les Mis- 
érables ” by Prof. L. O. Kuhns, and “At 
| Victor Hugo’s House” by Gustave Lar- 
roumet, are well worth the reading, anda 
delightful summing up is found in “The 
Characteristics of Hugo’s Work and_/| 
Career” by Prof. F. C. de Sumichrast. | 
There are also appropriate illustrations. 





The Human Body’s Tireless Organs. 


Man has within him a stationary en-| 
gine called his heart, which, with its | 
veins and arteries, constitutes a perfect | 
system of hydraulics, compared with | 
which man’s best work is clumsy, intric- | 
ate, and wasteful. The lungs are a work- | 
ing bellows, the most perfect method of} 
sanitary ventilation. The stomach is a 
working vat of marvelous . perfection. 





The finest electric 





in the world, 
lenses, and 


made. , 


and loaned on easy terms, 


ee RILEY BROTHERS, 
Bradford, Eng. 16 Beekman St., 


The largest Stereopticon outfitters in the world. 

BRANCHES — Boston; 36 Bromfield St. 
La Salle Ls 
POLIS: 


Kansas Crry (Mo.) : 515 East 14th St. 
Washington Ave. So. CHATTANOOGA: 


hand lamp yet invented is contpolled by us. 
Our lanterns are the most widely used | 
Our slides, 
appliances, 
are the nearest perfect 
Thirty thousand 
subjects to select from. 
Our Stereopticons satisfy 
scientists and artists, be- 
cause they reproduce the 
finest Shades and details. 


Special Lanterns and Slides for all purposes sold 
Send for free pamphlets. 


New York. 


CHICAGO: 196 
MINNE- 
708 Market. 


The brain is a wondrous condenser, and 
|the skin is a great working evaporator, 
| with reserve automatic appliances, read 
for extra work in moments of need. All 
these are in action at all times, day and 
night, tireless, unceasing, self-winding, 
and repairing for seventy years or more. 
—‘ Ladies’ Home Journal.” 





During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. Winstow's Sootninc Syrvp has been used for 
over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS 
for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with 
PERFECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD 
aee tee GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
RHCEAS a) by Deneaete in every part of the 
ong Be sure and ask for ** Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 

g Syrup,” and take no other kind. Twenty-five 
conte a bottle. 














A Plant Feeds 


* on its seed till it grows a root 
that can forage for it. The pro- 
cess of sprouting changes the 
hard into soluble, digest- 
ible food. 

Malting is sprouting. Malt 
Extract is plant food transfor- 
med intohuman food made easy 
of digestion. 


Pabst 
Malt Extract 


The «BEST”’ Tonic 


is the purest and most nourish- 
of Malt Extracts, the most 
strengthening and digestible of 
foods. 






Sold by all druggists at 25c. a 
bottle, or 12 for $2.50. 


0OCSOS OOS SESSHSSOOOSES OED 


Teas and Coffees. 


The reputation of our house requires no 
commendation from us. Established over 
36 years at the same address. All Teas not 
perfectly satisfactory we will take back, ex- 
change, and prepay expenses, or refund the 
money. On these conditions you run no risk. 

Orders of $10 and upward we will allowa 
complimentary in Tea equal to 20 per cent. 
off and pay all charges. The order may be 
for one kind of Tea or all kinds, It will pay 
you well to get up clubs among your friends 





| and neighbors for our Celebrated New Crop, 


High-Grade Teas. These are Special In- 
ducements to Institutions, Boarding-Schools, 
Large Consumers, Club Agents, Hotels, etc. 
Two or three neighbors can club together and 
send for $10.00 worth of Teas and get them 
at a small advance on cost of importation. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 
Cents Per Pound 


Oolong, black - - - - - 265, 30, 35, 40, 50 
| Mixed, black and green - - - 25, 30, 35, 40, 50 
Japan, uncolored - - - 25, 35, 40. 5O 
English Breakfast, black- - - 25, 35, 40, 50 
Young Hyson, green - - . 25, 35, 40, 50 
| Imperial, green- - - - - 85, 40, 50 
Gunpowder, green - 25, 35, 50 
Tea, black with green tea flavor 70 


Sun-Sun Chop 


| Long-Arm-Chop Tea. black with green tea flavor 4 


Thea-Nectar, black with green tea flavor 

| Basket-Fired, Japan, black - - 25, 35, 40, 4 
|Sun-Dried Japan - - - - 5D 
Assams - - - ~ - - 50, 70, 80 

| Orange Pekoes - 70, 80 

Finest Brands of Ceylon Teas - 50, 70, 80, 1.00 

| Roasted Coffees - - - - 18, 23, 25, #2 


Send this “ ad.’ and 10c, in stamps and we will 
mail you 34lb, of any kind of Tea you may select. 
The best imported. Good Teas and Coffees, 25c. 

rib. We will send 5 pounds of FINE FAMILY 

EAS on receipt of this * ad.” and $2. 00. This is a 
special offer! 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 289. 


x. and 33 Vesey St., New York 
BUCKEYE | Bett FOUNDRY, 


Best @retec Copper a nd BELLS 


School, College & Academy 
Price and Terma Free. Name thia saner 


eo papegunt , and highly 
orsckodi, Churches 


WEEE Te, Rr. Tse" 


Descriptien and prices on application 


THIN FACES ROUNDED; HARD 


Sane _ emened all 
wrinkles and blemishes ted by Jo hn 

H. Woodbury, 127 W. id t reg _ a , Inventor 
Facial oe. 150 page book fora stamp. 
Branch Offices: Boston, Phila., Chicago, St. Louis 
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JUST PUBL/SHED.... 


The Essentials of Algebra 


FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By Webster Wells, S. B. 
eee 


Our new Catalogue is now ready and it will be sent on application. 
Teachers and School Officers are invited to correspond with us con- 
cerning our publications. There are several important recent addi- 
tions to our list. 

. eee 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


NEW YORK, 9-11 Kast 16th 8t., BOSTON, 68 Chauncy 8t., CHICAGO, 110 Wabash Ave. 





** AN IDEAL BOOK,.”’ ‘** A REMARKABLE BOOK.”’ 
‘* THE BEST BOOK ON THE SUBJECT.”’ 
“HAVING USED IT I have NOTHING BUT PRAISE for ‘GIFFORD’S PHYSICS’ ”’ 


ARE EXPRESSIONS TAKEN FROM OPINIONS OF REPRESENTATIVE 
TEACHERS IN REFERENCE TO 


GIFFORD'S ELEMENTARY LESSONS » PHYSICS 


and serve as illustrative examples of the tone of hundreds of Commendatory 
notices received from Educators. 

It isa recent book, designed for beginners, on the modern plan of instruc- 
tion in the sciences, and is already adopted for a large number of important 
cities and towns, The price is 60c. ; a sample copy will be mailed for 30c. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO.., 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


Have Removed to No. 9 Clinton Place (8th St.) 


Four Doors West of Broadway. 


In this handsome new building we have every convenience—Elevator service and 
fine light. We shall be glad to welcome our friends. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO. 











Chawtauqua~ sms me 


and continuing from Four to Six Weeks. 


GENERAL PROGRAM 
of lecture courses by prominent Y 
ists such as, Pres. G. Stanley Hall, 








SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY. 
Pres. W. Hervey, Teachers’ College, N. Y. 
Dean assisted by staff of ten teaches courses 
in General Pedagogy, Psychology 
and Child Study, Theory and Meth- 
ods of the Kindergarten, Primary 
Geography, History, 
English Literature, Na- 
ture Study, Physical Training, etc. 
Schools of Languages, Literatures, 
Mathematics, Natural Sciences, ! 
cial Sciences,Music,Expression,Fine 
Arts, Physical Education, etc. 
Over one hundred courses by seventy 


ial- 

. W.L. 
Pres. W. L. Hervey, Prof. Graham 
Taylor, Prof. J. H. Worman, Prof. Charles R. 
Henderson and many others. 
SINGLE LECTURES & ADDRESSES 

by Bishop C. C. McCabe, Miss Francis E. 
Williard, Mr. Jacob A. Riis, Mrs. Maud Ball- 
ington Booth, Bishop J. it. V Vincent, Com- 
manders Frederick and Eva Booth-Tucker, 
Dr. J. M. Buckley and many others. 
READINGS & ENTERTAINMENTS 

by Mr. George W. Cable, Prof. A. H. Mer- 
rill, Miss K. E. Oliver and Mr. 8. H. Clark. 
CONCERTS by grand chorus, orchestra, 
instructors from Yale, Johns Hopkins, soloists and quartets under direction of 
University of Chicago, etc. Dr. H. R. Palmer. 


Chautauqua Offers a Delightful Lite to the Summer Student, 


Beautiful eqgnery, perfect sanitation, congenial society, varied interests. _ffocctal railway 
rates for 1597. ew York and return (good 30 days) $10.00; Chicago $14.00. 
Good board at low rates. ition fees very reasonable. Send for Catalogue to.. 


W. A. DUNCAN, Secretary, 80x 35, CHAUTAUQUA, NEW YORK. 


Bryan, 
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National Summer Schoo 


At Glens Falls, N. Y. = Thirteenth Annual Session. 


Circulars free to all applicants. Address SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Manager. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods, 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
0-112 BOYLSTON ST, 29-33 BE, 19TH ST. 262-264 WABASH AVE. 1328 AROH 8ST. 














READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JoURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 
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Tf low prices are a con 
sideration and prompt 
ness a desideratum, send 
Tor any school book or 
translation or dictiona 
to Binds & Noble, PN. Y. 
Four Cooper Tnstitute 


Delivery prepaid. New and secondhand 
schoolbooks of a// pudlishers. Alphabet- 


| 
BOBNHNGNBNN 


A FROC; comes ‘Under! | 
the headgof || 

. NATURAL HISTORY 
\ Send two cent stamp 
for Best List of Books 

~ in Botany, Insects, 
Birds, Fishes and all |) 
kinds of nature study |! 
Headquarters forall 
Natural History Books. 

_18 Arch St., Boston, Mass. © | 











~ 
i __ BRADLEE WHIDDEN, 


School Room Decorations 
A SPECIALTY. 
Send for list and prices. 


Correspondence also solicited for 
General School Supplies. 


J. L. HAMMETT: C0., 352 Washington Street, 


Going to the Mountains? 


Are you looking for a spot to spend the Summer 
which combines health, comfort, and pleasure 


AT MODERATE COST ? 


If so, send 6 cents for postage or call and get free 
at offices below the illustrated book, ** Summer 
Homes," It gives list of Hotels, Farm and Boarding 
Houses, with their location, rates, attractions, &c., in 
the Mountains of Oran e, Sullivan, Ulster, and 
Delaware Counties, N N.Y. on the main line and 
branches of the New York, ‘Ontario & Western Rail- 
way, 2,000 feet above the sea, a region of great 
ponuty ‘and absolute healthfulness. In New York: 
No, Battery Place, «13, 165, 171, 371, 944, 14323 
Becadwap, 13 Astor Place, 737 6th Av., 251 Colum- 
bus Av., 134 Bast rasth St., 273 West rasth St.; ticket 
offices, foot of Franklin and West 42d Sts. In 
Brooklyn: No, 4 Court St., 860 Fulton St., 98 Broad- 
one 267 Manhattan Av., Greenpoint, and * Eagle” 

ice 





“ILLUSTRATED HOMES,” containing half- 
tone reproductions from Pnotographs of 535 of the 
above * HOMES,” can be obtained of ticket agents 
for asc. 

On Saturday, May 29, Excursion Tickets for one 
fare will be sold at 371 Broadway and ferry offices 
giving an opportunity of personally selecting 2 
Summer home and also enjoying a day’s fishing ir. 
this delightful regres. uhenn ood returning 
Tuesday, June r. ERSON, General Pass- 
enger Agt., 56 Beaver. oN a New York. 





BENTON HARBOR COLLEGE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 

June 28 to Aug. 7—Six Weeks. 
For all who desire Review or Special 


Work of any kind—Beautiful scenery 
—Popuiar resort. Send for Catalog. 


G. J. EpGcumBeE, A.M., Pu.D., 
BENTON HARBOR, MICH, 


“wwuaeuwweoue 


At the End of Your Journey you wil! find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 4:2d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
gage to and from St. Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards 


Every Reader 


of this P Relps who has not our cataicgue of 
teachers’ hel ps, should send a card asking 
for it. It will tell you how to save time 
and labor, have a better school, and get a 
larger salary next year. 
. KELLOGG & CO., 
61 East Ninth St., N.Y 











